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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A note will be found for “ Philo,” at our Publisher's ; as well, also, for the author 
of “ Cambrian Conviviality,” &c. 


We hope W. M. W. will be satisfied with our printing the following song----we are 
sure our readers will be. 


THE YOUNG WIFE'S SONG. 


They told me, but in vain, 

"Twas folly you to wed; 

And Granny many counsels read, 

And much she said, and what she said, 
Still told me o’er and o'er again. 


Marriage, she said, at best, 
Was a very troublous life ; 
And | should find out, when a wife, 
It full of crosses, full of strife ; 
Without e’en a moment's peace or rest. 


What then, she said, could I 
Expect, if I had Ben, 
Who was one of the worst of men? 
Why, if she lived, why then, O then, 
She would see me sit all the day and cry. 


But, in spite of all, you see, 
I boldly did thee wed, 
In face of all that people said, 
Of all the counsels Granny read, 
I gave at the church my hand to thee. 


And I have found ye kind, 
As yet, my own dear Ben; 
But should you e’er turnout the worst of men, 
Why Ben, why Ben, O then, O then, 

I should go clean out of my mind. 


W. M, 
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SENATORIAL REMINISCENSES. 
MR. PITT. 


It is impossible, by any arrangement of words, to convey a just 
notion of Mr. Pitt's style of oratory; its stately grandeur was pecu- 
liarly his own---it was born, and it died with him. The same may be 
said, in degree, of his great correlative in fame, and great antagonist 
in politics and character—for though Lord Holland reminds me of 
Charles Fox every time he speaks, still, “‘ Quanto magis admiraremini 
“si audissetes ipsum,”’ is no less applicable to him, than to the 
“darling son”’ and “‘ pride’? of Chatham. Mankind never saw, nor 
ever will see, such an extraordinary rivalship,---such an oppositeness 
of temperament, education, appearance, manner, kind of information, 
style of thought and expression, tone of voice,---in fact, of every thing 
that constitutes character. They agree in one particular only—in 
being each sui generis and indescribable, and in each exercising a per- 
sonal influence, in and out of Parliament, beyond that of their succes- 
sors, which it would be impossible to calculate. Perhaps the best 
descriptions of the eloquence of each have been furnished by them- 
selves. ‘‘ If Pericles had to speak the king's speeches in the British 
““ Senate,” said Mr. Fox to a large party of his friends, “ I believe it 
“would be in the language and manner of the Chancellor of the 
‘“ Exchequer.” “ If Mr. Fox,” said his great rival, also in my hear- 
ing, “is not yet a Demosthenes, he himself is only to blame, for 
“nature furnished him with the raw material.” There was more 
eloquence of the heart in the one---more rhetoric of the head in the 
other ; consequently more remittent bursts of persuasive vehemence 
in Mr. Fox, more sustained majesty of sound and diction in his great 
rival. In Charles Fox we beheld the massy materials of the scarcely 
finished structure ; in Mr. Pitt, all the order, elegance, and decorations 
of the finished pile. The one might be called the John Kemble of the 
senate; the other, the Kean or the Garrick. The one might be 
likened to the rough, irregular, but bold effort of Mr. Lough’s genius 
VOL. IIE. 2F 
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now exhibiting within a few doors of my present residence*; the other, 
to the exquisitely polished production of a Flaxman or a Chantrey, 
The onehadall theimpetuosity, foam, and fury of the mountain torrent; 
the other, the steady, equable, and noiseless flow of a mighty river, 
Their defects sprang from the source of their perfections---the plus 
cure of the one---the plus nature of the other. If Mr. Pitt was more 
faultless—more merciful—more polished—and more sustained and 
more convincing throughout, he was also mere cold, more artificial, 
and bespoke more of the man of contrivance and study. And if Mr. 
Fox was more impassioned, more earnest, persuasive, and animating, 
he also was more open to attack—more hesitating---more defective in 
language and arrangement, and even good grammar,---more slovenly, 
and much less pleasing to hear. Mr. Pitt's voice was commandi 

and melodious beyond all parallel ; and there were a loftiness and inflexi- 
bility of purpose---a scorn of meanness---a morose chastity of con- 
duct---a grandeur of mien---a severity---a marmorean repose of 
manners, apparent in every look and gesture, that invested him with 
a something of awful sublimity. At his twenty-fifth year, to call him 
“ Will,” or even “‘ William,” would sound like profanation. In his 
boyhood, he thought like a man; in manhood, he felt as if exempt 
from the ordinary failings of humanity. He not only aspired to 
sustain, but to add to the reputation of his great father ; and at school 
and college, acted and felt as if the eyes of posterity were fixed upon 
him as the model of a statesman, and as one worthy from his merits, 
as well as birth, to wear the mantle of Chatham. The hours, there- 
fore, which other youths wasted in amusement and dissipation, were 
devoted by him, under the guidance of his immortal father, to the 
study and reflections of statesmen; so that at twenty-five years of 
age, he was found able to govern the mightiest empire in the world--- 
to rescue her from the most imminent dangers that ever menaced her 
safety---to develope her resources under the most trying emergen- 
cies---and to advance her prosperity at a period, when her ruin was 
declared to be inevitable ; and by expedients, which were declared to 
be in all circumstances fraught with destruction. Could such a 
man be the playful companion of idlers ? Could one so educated be 
remarkable for social habits? Could such a rigid discipline of the 
intellect---such a vigilant control over the passions of youth---fail to 
impart an austere, perhaps artificial, deportment ? Charles Fox, whom 
to call Mr. Fox, sounds as out of tune to me, as to call his rival 
‘* William,” was the reverse of all this. He was educated upon prit- 
ciples the opposite to those of Lord Chatham. The great principle of 
Lord Holland’s system of education, was to follow, not restrain, nature, 
the great moral rule, to speak the truth at every hazard ; that of Lord 
Chatham’s, to djrect and control,---his morality---to scorn meanness. 
The unison of both I hold to be the perfection of education ; for from 
the former will spring vigor and sincerity---from the latter, skill and 
dignity. Lord Chatham's admirable letters are a commentary upon 
the one; one or two incidents in Mr. Fox's early life will illustrate 
the other. When but five years old, he said to his father, when then 

* In Maddox Street. 
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winding a watch, ‘1 have a great mind to break it, papa.” <“ No, 
“ Charles, that would be foolish, and could not be pleasant.” ‘ In- 
« deed, papa, [ must break it, it would be pleasant.” ‘“ Nay, if you 
« have such a strong inclination, I'll not disappoint you,” replied the 
father, and the watch was dashed to the floor. Little Charley another 
time took a fancy to spilling an inkstand over a dispatch his father 
was writing, “ If it will give you any pleasure, doit,” and it was done. 
Another anecdote is of a more exalted character. It was intended to 
substitute an iron palisade for the wall at Holland House fronting the 
road; the wall was to be removed by explosion, and Charley was 
proinised to witness the transaction. The workmen, however, de- 
ceived him, and performed the operation without his knowledge. 
Lord Holland was justly indignant, holding the breaking of promises 
to children as one of the most pernicious examples to their future 
character, and had the wall rebuilt, and blown up in Charles’s presence, 
Need I add, that Charles Fox read only what he liked, and when he 
liked, (nothing but plays while at Oxford)---that he ran the eccentric 
round of dissipation and fashionable extravagance---that he was ap- 
parently inconsistent---that he was pre-eminently social and unarti- 
ficial---that he was the child of impulse---that his reading was 
desultory, but extensive---that he was single-heartedness itself---that 
his attention was directed to the matter, not the manner; or need I 
add, that while his aim was equally with Mr. Pitt to guide the judg- 
ment, and inform the understanding, he was much less ambitious of 
the melody of sounds, or the decorative embellishments of language--- 
that his knowledge of the human character was more accurate, being 
derived from original observations, not books---that he was readier, 
more various, and abler in reply---that his speeches were more abrupt, 
racy, and unconsecutive---that his arrangement was less perfect---his 
enunciation less distinct, and his gesture less graceful---and that, if 
not so extensively admired, he certainly was more generally beloved, 
Mr. Pitt used to solemnly stalk to his seat, in proud silence, and sit 
there something in the manner of a preacher in the pulpit before 
rising. Charles Fox would be twenty minutes in passing from the 
bar to the table, waylaid with shaking of hands, jokes, and affectionate 
enquiries. This lofty, inflexible Agamemnon deportment attended 
Mr. Pitt on all occasions---in his duel with George Tierney, and his 
Cesar adventure at Dover. ‘The latter would be a grand subject for 
a painter---the storm, the fearless high-minded minister, and the hesi- 
tating fisherman. Perhaps the incident may be novel to some of my 
readers. Mr. Pitt, as all know, started as the ablest financier of his time, 
and soon applied himself to remedying one great injury to the revenue, 
that of smuggling. In the autumn of 1783, having been informed 
that an opportunity presented itself of obtaining very accurate and 
extensive information relative to smuggling, if he would go to Calais, 
he set out for Dover, but on his arrival, found, that from an equinoc- 
tial storm, the straights were almost impassable. Steady, however, to 
his purpose, and regardless of danger, when incurred for a momentous 
object, he prevailed on a fisherman to undertake the voyage. Searcely 
had they cleared the pier, when the storm raged so, that the fisherman 
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declared it impossible to proceed. Mr. Pitt offered him fifty guineas 
additional ; but the man, ignorant of his freight, rejected it, froma 
notion, that no man but a criminal flying from justice, could proffer 
such a bribe, and risk such a voyage. r. Pitt rose to his full height, 
and in his loftiest tone and manner, replied, ‘“‘ I command you, sir, 
‘to obey my bidding; you carry the Prime Minister ;” they soon 
landed at Calais. He never yet retracted, or even qualified, an angry 
rebuke, and his sarcasm was overwhelming ; once uttered, his life was 
ready to defend it. The second time I ever heard Mr. Pitt, was in 
reply to the present Lord Grey, on the latter’s motion (May, 1787), 
relative to the Post-office. Mr. Pitt was cuttingly severe upon Mr. 
Grey’s motion ; the latter repelled the attack with great heat of tem- 
per---being then, as now, vain and hot-headed---and affirmed that no 
man dare to question the purity of the principles on which he acted. 
To this Mr. Pitt, in his most contemptuous manner, replied, 


“ The Hon. Gent. arrogates too much to himself, if he conceives that I shall 
not take the liberty of calling his motives in question as often as his conduct shall 
warrant such a freedom. If the Hon. Gentleman chooses not to have his motives 
questioned, he must take care that his conduct is such, as not to render it necessary.” 

Mr. Grey immediately replied, that he should never act in that House upon any 
principle which did not appear to him to be honorable; and while he was conscious that 
his conduct was governed by the unerring principles of honor, if any person chose to 
impute dishonorable principles to him, he had those means in his power, to which it 
would then be proper to resort. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan rising together, the latter obtained a hearing first, and 
endeavoured to appease the heat that had arisen, by observing, that he believed his 
Hon. Friend had misunderstood the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that he had not before spoken with heat, nor should there be any 
heat in what he was going to say. He then deliberately repeated the argument of his 
former speech, and added, that with respect to any means to which the Hon. Gentleman 
might wish to resort, it would be for himself to determine whether they were propet 
or not. 


In like manner, in his quarrel with Mr. Tierney, a quarrel I must 
repeat, as 1 often did to my friend himself, to be most uncalled for. 
The latter merely called him to order for the purpose, in my mind, of 
avoiding a quarrel. ‘ This language, sir,” said my friend to the 
Speaker, ‘‘ is surely not parliamentary, and upon you only J call for 
‘* protection.” The Speaker observed, 


“* That whatever had a tendency to throw suspicion on the sentiments 
of a member, if conveyed in language that clearly marked that intention, such 
language was, without doubt, irregular and unparliamentary; but if it argued 
no such intention, there was no room forcensuring it as disorderly : if, therefore, 
it was the opinion of the House, that such was the fair import of the language used 
by the right honorable gentleman, they would judge it accordingly ; but they would 
first wait to hear the right honorable gentleman’s explanation.” 

** Mr. Port said, that he feared the House must wait a long time, if they waited 
for his explanation un the present subject. He knew very well that it was unparlia- 
mentary to state the motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it w 
impossible to go into arguments in favor of a question, without sometimes hinting 4 
the motives that induced an opposition to it. He submitted to the judgment of the 
House the propriety of the arguments he had urged, and he would not depart from 
suy thing he had there advanced, by either retracting or explaining them.” 
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The consequence was an immediate message. On the ground, 
Mr. Pitt would give ‘‘ no explanation ;"~--after the first fire, “no 
4“ explanation.” He fired his second in the air, and proudly stalked 
off to his carriage, as unmoved as if the whole business was a mere 
pantomime. It was on this occasion that Sheridan gave birth to what 
is now a Joe Miller. He promised Sir G. Walpole, Tierney’s friend 
on the occasion, to accompany him to Wimbledon Common, but forgot 
either the time or place of appointment. He insisted, however, that 
he kept his appointinent ; “‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ on arriving at Putney, I 
“ saw a sign-board at a large field, with the words, Rubbish shot here, 
“ printed on it; and therefore waited there for you, concluding that 
“ must be the place of meeting.” 

Mr. Pitt's first speech in the House was as distinguished by the 
sagacious application of general principles to particular occasions---by 
the evidence of laborious research and elaborate preparation---by the 
application of sound, solemn, practical morality to political subjects--- 
and by the copiousness and magnificence of his diction, and grandeur 
of delivery, as his last. He seemed to be a Minerva creation of his 
great father’s intellect. The occasion, as every body knows, was on 
Mr. Burke's celebrated motion, Feb. 1781, for regulating the Civil 
List. The yerms of his future policy are to be felt in that speech. It 
is curious that even, in this instance, he and Mr. Fox should be oppo- 
sites ; and it is no trifling instance of the changes of fortune, that the 
first political adversary of Mr. Pitt (Lord North), should be the first po- 
litical colleague of Mr. Fox; and that the first political adversary of 
Mr. Fox (Edmund Burke), should be the first political colleague of 
his great rival. In fact, as 1] have said, they differed in every thing. 
Mr. Fox was ever sanguine, ever seeing the bright side of human 
affairs. Mr. Pitt's every expression was tinged by melancholy, particu- 
larly in his latter and most triumphant years. About a year before his 
death, when he was most anxious to amalgamate with Mr. Fox the 
Grenvilles, he did me the honor of leaning on my arm one morning on 
his way home from the House. ‘“‘ There is always,'’ said he, “‘ some 
“ fatal obstacle to the realization of my fondest hopes. My most favo- 
‘‘ rite measures are sure to be blasted by some unforeseen tempest. 
“All my projects of Reform were stifled by the French Revolution ; 
‘* those for the improvement of Ireland, by the rebellion of its inhabit- 
‘ants; those for lessening the public burdens, by the expences of an 
“unavoidable war; and those for religious liberty, by the honorable, 
“ though I must say groundless, scruples of an illustrious personage. 
“* Posterity will misjudge me---they will impute to me the very ob- 
“ stacles to my expectations of their suffrage.” Charles Fox felt, 
and therefore spoke, the very reverse of this. Their opinions of men 
and books were as seldom similar as their politics. As if to put to 
flight the conclusions of theory, and to prove that similitude is not al- 
ways the effect of imitation, and that imitation is not always the effect 
of general preference, Charles Fox preferred Cicero to Demosthenes, 
Euripides to ZEschylus, Aristophanes to Plautus, and Herodotus to 
Thucidydes; while Mr. Pitt preferred Demosthenes to Cicero, 7Eschy- 
lus to Euripides, Plautus to either Lucian or Aristophanes, and Thuci- 
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dydes to any other historian. Both admired Milton, and neither 
appreciated Shakespeare. Both reverenced the genius of Edmund 
Burke, whose Reflections on the French Revolution Mr. Pitt declared 
to be the most eloquent book the world has been treated with. It is, 
indeed, much in his own style and thought, and “‘ fulmined over Greece” 
in the same overwhelming manner. Of contemporary speakers now 
no more, Mr. Pitt, next to Mr. Fox, assigned the palm to Mr. Flood, 
whom he most strongly preferred to his distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Grattan. He thought highly also of Lord George Sackville and 
Mr. Wilberforce. His admiration of Mr. Whitbread’s masculinity was 
unbounded: “ his eloquence,” he used to say, “‘ was as superior to the 
“ mass of those around him, as his brown stout was preferable to ditch 
‘« water.” He considered Mr. Tierney the model of an acute debater; 
and, in my mind, under-rated Lord Grey and Mr. Wyndham. He was 
very partial to Lord Castlereagh; and, strange to say, thought highly 
of his talents. ‘‘ Canning’s superiority as a speaker,” said he, “is not 
“« so much owing to his saying the thing in a better style, asin sayi 

*« it at a better time.’ The country has ratified his predictions of Mr, 
Canning, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Huskisson. ‘“ If Canning 

‘« the Walpolian infection, he will accomplish what he pleases.” “ Lord 
‘« Hawkesbury was ordained to be the upright minister of an upright 
“ monarch.” ‘* Mr. Huskisson is the most useful of the inferior 
** officers of the State.” 

As to Mr.\Pitt’s policy, 1 shall let him speak for himself; it is not 
my present cue to discuss; other opportunities may present them- 
selves. But before I do let him speak for himself, I must prefix a word 
or two as to the character of his ambition; and this I do the rather, 
that, although I ever admired him for his mighty talents, his firmness 
in friendship and adversity, and for his magnanimous contempt of pelf, 
I never was one of his partisans. Mr. Pitt was ambitious from the 
cradle to the grave: but ambition in him was not sordid selfishness--- 
was not that headstrong passion which disregards means, so as the end 
is attained---which hails a friend only in a partisan---which crouches 
to the strong, only that it may trample upon the weak---which truckles 
for office by the barter of principle, and varies with the varying hu- 
mors of weak-minded rulers, and an unthinking populace. He was 
led to look up to the high employments of the State, by the circum- 
stances of his birth, and by those early associations which influence the 
future character---by the example and education of his great father-- 
and by the inward consciousness of talents adapted to exigencies the 
most trying, and situations the most elevated. He sought power, not 
for its own sake, but as the necessary mean to the salutary exercise of 
wisdom, and of sound political morality; and he valued fame as the 
legitimate recognition of his merits and good intentions. ‘“‘ But,” as 
was said of his rival, ‘ neither power nor fame carried with them irte- 
** sistible charms to his mind, when they were to be purchased by 
‘the surrender of private honor, or by the dissimulation of his real 
“* thoughts upon the tendency of the public good.” 

My first extract from his speeches will be from the first I ever 
heard him make. It was on the motion of Lord John Cavendish---a0 
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amiable man, and a good Chancellor of the Exchequer---condemnin 
just then, 1783, concluded with France and America; | 

never shall I forget the effect produced by the young orator. It is 

pervaded by much of his father’s dignified romance of character. 


“ | repeat then, Sir, that it is not this treaty, it is the Earl of Shelburne alone whom 
the movers of this question are desirous to wound. This is the object which has raised 
this storm of faction ; this is the aim of the unnatural coalition to which I have alluded. 
If, however, the baneful alliance is not already formed, if this ill-omened marriage is not 
already solemnized, I know a just and lawful impediment, and, in the name of the 
public safety, I here forbid the banns. 

“ My own share in the censure, pointed by the motion before the House against his 

Majesty’s ministers, I will bear with fortitude, because my own heart tells me I have 
not acted wrong. To this monitor, who never did, and I trust never will, deceive me, 
I will confidently repair, as to an adequate asylum from all the clamor which interested 
faction can raise. I was not very eager to come in, and shall have no great reluctance 
to go out, whenever the public are disposed to dismiss me from their service. It has 
been the great object of my short official existence to do the duties of my station with 
all the ability and address in my power, and with a fidelity and honor which should bear 
me up, and give me confidence, under every possible contingency or disappointment. 
I can say with sincerity, I never had a wish which did not terminate in the dearest 
interests of the nation. I will at the same time imitate the Hon. Gentleman’s candour, and 
confess, that I too have my ambition. High situation, and great influence, are desirable 
objects to most men, and objects which I am not ashamed to pursue, which I am even 
solicitous to possess, whenever they can be acquired with honor, and retained with 
dignity. On these respectable conditions, I am not less ambitious to be great and 
powerful than it is natural for a young man, with such brilliant examples before him, to 
be. But even these objects I am not beneath relinquishing, the moment my duty to my 
country, my character, and my friends, renders such a sacrifice indispensable. Then I 
hope to retire, not disappointed, but triumphant; triumphant in the conviction that my 
talents, humble as they are, have been earnestly, zealously, and strenuously employed 
to the best of my apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare of my country ; and that, 
however I may stand chargeable with weakness of understanding, or error of judgment, 
nothing can be imputed to my official capacity which bears the most distant connection 
with an interested, a corrupt, or a dishonest intention. But it is not any part of my 
plan, when the time shall come that I quit my present station, to threaten the repose of 
my country, and erect, like the Hon. Gentleman, a fortress and a refuge for disappointed 
ambition, The self-created and self-appointed successors to the present administration, 
have asserted with much confidence, that this is likely to be the case. I can assure 
them, however, when they come from that side of the House to this, I will for one most 
readily and cordially accept the exchange. The only desire I would indulge and cherish 
on the subject is, that the service of the public may be ably, disinterestedly, and faith- 
fully performed. To those who feel for their country as I wish to do, and will strive to 
dlo, it matters little who are out or in; but it matters much that her affairs be conducted 
with wisdom, with firmness, with dignity, and with credit. Those entrusted to my care 
I will resign, let me hope, into hands much better qualified to do them justice than mine. 
But I will not mimic the parade of the Hon. Gentleman in avowing an indiscriminate 
Opposition to whoever may be appointed to succeed. I will march out with no warlike, 
no hostile, no menacing protestations; but hoping the new administration will have no 
other object in view than the real and sabstantial welfare of the community at large; 
that they will bring with them into office those truly public and patriotic principles which 
they formerly held, but which they abandoned in opposition ; that they will serve the 
State, and promote the great purposes of public good, with as much steadiness, integrity, 
and solid advantage, as I am confident it must one day appear the Earl of Shelburne 
and his colleagues have done, I promise them before-hand, my uniform and best support 
on every occasion, where I can honestly and conscientiously assist them. 

In short, Sir, whatever appears dis honorable or inadequate in the peace on your 
table, is strictly chargeable to the noble lord in the blue ribbon, whose profusion of the 
Public’s money, whose notorious temerity and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, which 
originated in his pernicious and oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill the 
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he occupied, rendered peace of any description indispensable to the preservatign 
of the State. The small part which fell to my share in this ignominious transaction, way 
divided with a set of men, whom the dispassionate public must, on reflection, unite y 
honor. Unused as I am to the factious and jarring clamors of this day's debate, I joo 
up to the independent part of the House, and to the public at large, if not for the 
impartial approbation which my conduct deserves, at least for that acquittal from blame 
to which my innocence entitles me. I have ever been most anxious to do my utmos 
for the interest of my country; it has been my sole concern to act an honest and 
upright and I am disposed to think every instance of my official department wil 
bear a gee and honorable construction. With these intentions, I ventured forward o 
the public attention ; and can gee with some degree of confidence to both sides of 
the House, for the consistency of my political conduct. My earliest impressions were in 
favor of the noblest and most disinterested modes of serving the public: these impressions 
are still dear, and will, I hope, remain for ever dear to my heart: I will cherish them a 
a legacy infinitely more valuable than the greatest inheritance. On these principles alone 
I came into Parliament, and into place; and I now take the whole House to witnes, 
that I have not been under the necessity of contradicting one public declaration I have 
ever made. 

“1 am, notwithstanding, at the disposal of this House, and with their decision, 
whatever it shall be, I will cheerfully comply. It is impossible to deprive me of those 
feelings which must always result from the sincerity of my best endeavours to fulfil with 
integrity every official engagement. You may take from me, Sir, the privileges and 
emoluments of place, but you cannot, and you shall not, take from me those habitual 
and warm regards for the prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honor, the 
happiness, the pride of my life; and which, I trust, death alone can extinguish. And, 
with this consolation, the loss of power, Sir, and the loss of fortune, though I affect not 
to despise them, I hope I shall soon be able to forget : 


*** Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit— 
probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero,’ ” 





The firm support given to the young minister by his late majesty, 
against repeated majorities, is well known. But for it, the united 
talents of father and son could not withstand the onset of opposition. 
The following extract from one of his speeches at the time will be read 
with peculiar interest just now. 


* By what I am now going to say, perhaps I may subject myself to the invidious 
imputation of being the minister and friend of prerogative ; but, Sir, notwithstanding 
those terms of obloquy with which I am assailed, I will not shrink from avowing myself 
the friend of the king’s just prerogative. Prerogative, Sir, has been justly called a part 
of the rights of the people, and sure I am it is a part of their rights, which the people 
were never more disposed to defend, of which they never were more jealous than at this 
hour. Grant only this, that this House has a negative in the appointment of minister, 
and you transplant the executive power into this House. Sir, I shall call upon gert!emen 
to speak out; let them not come to resolution after resolution, without stating the grounds 
on which they act; for there is nothing more dangerous among mixed powers, than that 
one branch of the legislature should attack another by means of hints and auxiliary 
arguments, urged only in debate, without daring to avow the direct grounds on which 
they go; and without stating in plain terms on the face of their resolutions, what at 
their motives, and what are their principles which lead them to come to such resolutions 
Above all, Sir, let this House beware of suffering any individual to involve his ows 
cause, and to interweave his own interests in the resolutions of the House of Commons, 
The dignity of the House is for ever appealed to: let us beware that it is not the dignity 
of any set of men: let us beware that personal prejudices have no share in ded 
these great constitutional questions. The Right Hon. Gentleman is possessed of thor 
enchanting arts whereby he can give grace to deformity ; he holds before your eye* 
beautiful and delusive image ; he pushes it forward to your observation ; but as sure # 
you embrace it, the pleasing vision will vanish, and this fair phantom of liberty will ® 
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succeeded by anarchy, confusion, and ruin to the constitution. For in truth, Sir, if the 
constitutional independence of the crown is thus reduced to the very verge of annihilation, 
where is the boasted equipoise of the constitution? Where is that balance among the 
three branches of the legislature which our ancestors have measured out to each with so 
much precision? Where is the independence—nay, where is even the safety of any one 

ive of the crown, or even of the crown itself, if its prerogative of naming ministers 
is to be usurped by this House, or if (which is precisely the same thing) its nomination 
of them is to be negatived by us, without stating any one ground of distrust in the men, 
and without suffering ourselves to have any experience of their measures? Dreadful, 
therefore, as the conflict is, my conscience, my duty, my fixed regard for the constitution 
of our ancestors, maintain me still in this arduous situation. It is not any proud con- 
tempt, or defiance of the constitutional resolutions of this House ; it is no personal point 
of honor; much less is it any lust of power, that makes me still cling to office; the 
situation of the times requires of me, and I will add, the country calls aloud to me that 
I should defend this castle; and I am determined, therefore, I wit. defend it.” 


Again. 

“He insisted that an union, if established at ali, must exist and be formed on 
honorable principles---without this, all coalition was a farce, and could never be perma- 
nent. Union formed on different motives could never be of long continuance---they 


carried them in their very principles of division, ‘ They hold the word of promise to the 
ear, and break it to the sense.’”’ 


First developement of his plan of the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain. 


“He most earnestly entreated the House not to suffer themselves to be carried 
away with the idea that a poor country, merely because she enjoyed some comparative 
exemption from taxes, was therefore able to cope with a rich and powerful country ; the 
fact, he was ready to contend, was by no means so: on the contrary, the smallest burthen 
on a poor country was to be considered, when compared with those ofa rich one, by no means 
in a proportion to their several abilities ; for if one country exceeded another in wealth, 
population, and established commerce, in a proportion of two to one, he was nearly con- 
vinced that that country would be able to bear near ten times the burthens that the other 
would be equal te. This argument he applied to Great Britain and Ireland, and illus- 
trated it with an example from England and Scotland. There was no gentleman, he 
believed, who would contend, that the taxes which Scotland paid, when compared with 
those of England, bore any proportion to their mutual and relative resources of wealth 
and power; and yet he believed, that, although every man must admit, that the connec- 
tion between them had been productive of great and manifest advantage to both, yet there 
were few would hesitate to say, that one country Had been more benefited by it than the 
other, and that the event of that consolidation of interest which took place between the 
two British kingdoms, had been such as ought not to make England averse from a repe- 
tition of the experiment.” 


First developement of his celebrated Sinking Fund. 


I may now proceed to lay apart the million: but before I enter upon that part of 
the discussion that relates to the particular mode of applying this annual sum, it will be 
proper to consider the effect it will have. If this million, to be so applied, is laid out, 
with its growing interest, it will amount to a very great sum in a period that is not very 
long in the life of an individual, and but an hour in the existence of a great nation: and 
this will diminish the debt of this country so much as to prevent the exigencies of war 
from raising it to the enormous height it has hitherto done. In a period of twenty-eight 
years, the sum of a million, annually improved, would amount to four millions per annum. 

** But care must be taken that this fund be not broken in upon: this has hitherto 


’ been the bane of this country : for if the original sinking fund had been properly pre- 


served, it is easy to be proved that our debts at this moment would not have been very 
burthensome : this has hitherto been, in vain, endeavoured to be prevented by acts of 
parliament : the minister has uniformly, when it suited his convenience, gotten hold of 
this sum, which ought to have been regarded as most sacred. What then is the way of 
Preventing this? The plan I mean to propose is this: that this sum be vested in certain 
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commissions, to be by them applied quarterly to buy up stock ; by this means, no sum 
so great will ever lie ready to be seized upon on any occasion, and the fund will go on 
without interruption. Long, and very long, has this country struggled under its heavy 
load, without any prospect of being relieved: but it may now look forward to an object 
upon which the existence of this country depends ; it is, therefore, proper it should be 
fortified as much as possible against alienation. By this manner of paying 250,000/, 
quarterly into the hands of commissioners, {it would make it impossible to take it by 
stealth; and the advantage would be too well felt ever to suffer a public act for that purpose. 
A minister could not have the confidence to come to this House and desire the repeal of 
so beneficial alaw, which tended so directly to relieve the people from their burthens,” 
. ° . 


“ Tam very far from ascribing any merit to myself in suggesting this scheme ; but, 
I cannot but think myself peculiarly happy in having a task to perform so very different 
from any of my predecessors, and that, instead of expending the money of the public, | 
should have the great good fortune to be led to set about to diminish our burthens. This 
plan, which I have now the honor to bring forward, has long been the wish and the hope 
of all men; and I am proud to flatter myself that my name may be inscribed on that firm 
column now about to be raised to national faith and national prosperity.” 


Mr. Pitt's sentiments on the Test and Corporation Acts. 


“ The right honorable gentleman’s (Fox) sentiments on the general principles of 
dissention and toleration coincided with his own; yet, he must take leave to differ from 
him in his definition of toleration which he had carried to an extent to which, in his 
opinion, it would not bear. Toleration could, by no means, be considered as an equality; 
for it only consisted ina free exercise of religious tenets, and in the enjoyment of the 
protection of the laws. The Dissenters had a right to enjoy their liberty and property; 
to entertain their own speculative opinions, and to educate their offspring in such 
religious principles as they approve. But the indispensable necessity of a certain 
permanent church establishment, for the good of the State, required that toleration should 
not be extended to an equality; for that would inevitably endanger such an establish- 
ment. Upon the supposition that every class of Dissenters, agreeably to the extent of 
the right hon. geutleman’s principles, were admitted to a full and complete equality of 
participation, those would be admitted, who might conscientiously think it their duty to 
subvert the establishment; for not only Roman Catholics, but also Papists who 
acknowledge the supremacy of a foreign ecclesiastical prince, were not to be excluded 
until the commission of some overt act against the constitution. If this were once to be 
done, there would be an end for ever put to the wise policy of prevention, and a dangerous 
door would be opened to the absolute ruin of the constitution. He was ready to admit, 
that no citizen of a free State ought to be subject to any punishment for his speculative 
opinions ; nor should even the publication of them, with moderation and decency, fall 
under the cognizance of the civil power: but he contended that the interest of indivi- 
duals claiming pecuniary rewards, or lucrative employments, was very different from 
this, and that the public safety required, in his opinion, such a species of security for 
an establishment, as the test laws prescribed. Our very constitution had been saved 
by virtue of their sanction: had it not been for such bulwarks of defence, the family 
of Stuart might have been now in possession of the throne, and the right hon. gent. 
had never had the opportunity of delivering those opinions in that House which the 
had that day heard. Although all cognizance of opinion might not be a warranta 
ground for crimination, until the commission of some overt acts, yet he should ever 
contend, that an enquiry and test of a man’s opinion, as the means of judging of his 
religious and constitutional principles, was highly expedient.” 


Free Trade principles *. 


“ Having gone thus far, having stated the increase of revenue, and shewn that it has 
4 sieneie Saas * &- he an increase of the national wealth, commerce, 
’ at it Is natural to ask, w ; r 
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“ The first and most obvious answer which every man’s mind will suggest to this 
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Port of this extract was quoted by Mr. Canning in his late Budget speech. 
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question, is, that it arises from the natural industry and energy of the country : but what 
is it which has enabled that industry and energy to act with such peculiar vigor, and so 
far beyond the example of former periods ?—-The improvement which has been made in 
the mode of carrying on almost every branch of manufacture, and the degree to which 
labor has been abridged, by the invention and application of machinery, have undoubtedly 
had a considerable share in producing such important effects. We have besides seen, 
during these periods, more than at any former time, the effect of one circumstance which 
has principally tended to raise this country to its mercantile pre-eminence—I mean that 

liar degree of credit, which, by a twofold operation, at once gives additional facility 
and extent to the transactions of our merchants at home, and enables them to obtain a 
proportional superiority in markets abroad. This advantage has been most conspicuous 
during the latter part of the period to which I have referred; and it is constantly 
increasing, in proportion to the prosperity which it contributes to create. 

“ In addition to all this, the exploring and enterprising spirit of our merchants has 
been seen in the extension of our navigation and our fisheries, and the acquisition of new 
markets in different parts of the world; and undoubtedly those efforts have not been a 
little assisted by the additional intercourse with France, in consequence of the commercial 
treaty ; an intercourse which, though probably checked and abated by the distractions 
now prevailing in that kingdom, has furnished a great additional incitement to industry 
and exertion. 

“‘ But there is still another cause, even more satisfactory than these, because it is of 
a still more extensive and permanent nature; that constant accumulation of capital, that 
continual tendency to increase, the operation of which is universally seen in a greater or 
less proportion, whenever it is not obstructed by some public calamity, or by some 
mistaken and mischievous policy, but witich must be conspicuous and rapid indeed in any 
country which has once arrived at an advanced state of commercial prosperity. Simple 
and obvious as this principle is, and felt and observed as it must have been in a greater 
or less degree, even from the earliest periods, I doubt whether it has ever been fully 
developed and sufficiently explained, but in the writings of an author of our own times, 
now unfortunately no more, (I mean the author of a celebrated treatise on the Wealth of 
Nations) whose extensive knowledge of detail, and depth of philosophical research, will, 
1 believe, furnish the best solution of every question connected with the history of 
commerce, or with the systems of political economy. This accumulation of capital 
arises from the continual application, of a part at least, of the profit obtained in each year, 
to increase the total amount of capital to be employed in a similar manner, and with 
continued profit, in the year following. The great mass of the property of the nation is 
thus constantly increasing at compound interest; the progress of which, in any consi- 
derable period, is what at first view would appear incredible. Great as have been the 
effects of this cause already, they must be greater in future ; for its powers are augmented 
in proportion as they are exerted. It acts with a velocity continually accelerated, with a 
force continually increased. 


* Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 


“It may indeed, as we have ourselves experienced, be checked or retarded by 
particular ciroumstances—it may for a time be interrupted, or even overpowered; but, 
where there is a fund of productive labor and active industry, it can never be totally 
extinguished. In the season of the severest calamity and distress, its operations will 
still counteract and diminish their effects ;—in the first returning interval of prosperity, it 
will be active to répair them. If we look to a period like the present, of continued 
tranquillity, the difficulty will be to imagine limits to its operation, None can be found, 
while there exists at home any one object of skill or industry short of its utmost possible 
perfection ;---one spot of ground in the country capable of higher cultivation and improve- 
ment; or while there remains abroad any new market that can be explored, or any 
existing market that can be extended. From the intercourse of commerce, it will in some 
measure participate in the growth of other nations, in all the possible varieties of their 
situations, The rude wants of countries emerging from barbarism, and the artificial and 
Increasing demands of luxury and refinement, will equally open new sources of treasure, 
and new fields of exertion, in every state of society, and in the remotest quarters of the 
globe. Itis this principle which, I believe, according to the uniform result of histery and 
experience, maintains on the whole, in spite of the vicissitudes of fortune, and the disasters 


of empires, a continued course of successive improvement in the general order of the 
world.” 
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First opinion of the designs of the French Revolutionists. 


Their decree of the 15th of December contains a fair illustration and confir. 
mation of their principles and designs. They have by that decree expressly stated the 
plan on which they mean to act. Whenever they obtain a temporary success, 
whatever be the situation of the country into which they come, whatever may have 
been its antecedent conduct, whatever may be its political connections, they have 
determined not to abandon the possession of it, till they have effected the utter and 
absolute subversion of its form of government, of every ancient, every established 
usage, however long they may have existed, and however much they may have been 
revered. They will not accept, under the name of liberty, an model of government, 
but that which is conformable to their own opinions and ideas ; and all men must 
learn from the mouth of their cannon the propagation of their system in every part of 
the world. They have regularly and boldly avowed these instructions, which they 
sent to the commissioners who were to carry these orders into execution. They have 
stated to them what this House could not believe, they have stated to them 
a revolutionary principle and order, for the purpose of being applied in ev 
country in which the French arms are crowned with success. — They have stated, 
that they would organize every country by a disorganizing principle ; and after. 
wards, they tell you all this is done by the will of the people. Wherever our 
arms come, revolutions must take place, dictated by the will of the people. And then 
comes this plain question, what is this will of the people? It is the power of the 
French. They have explained what that liberty is which they wish to give to every 
nation ; and if they will not accept of it voluntarity, they compel them. They take 
every opportanity to destroy every institution that is most sacred and most valuable 
in every nation where their armies have made their appearance ; and under the name 
of liberty, they have resolved to make every country in substance, if not in form, 
province dependent on themselves, through the despotism of Jacobin societies. This 
has given a more fatal blow to the liberties of mankind, than any they have suffered, 
even from the boldest attempts of the most aspiring monarch. We see, therefore, that 
France has trampled under foot all laws, human aud divine. She has at last avowed 


the most insatiable ambition, and greatest contempt for the law of nations, which all 
independent states have hitherto professed most religiously to observe ; and unless she 
is stopped in her career, all Europe must soon Jearn their ideas of justice—law of 
nations—models of government—and principles of liberty, from the mouth of the 
French cannon.” 


_ The Regency Question— Mr. Pitt’s letter to the Prince of 
Wales, and the Prince of Wales’ celebrated answer. 


“ Sin,—The proceedings in Parliament being now brought to a point, which will 
render it necessary to propose to the House of Commons, the particular measures to be 
taken for supplying the defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority during the 
present interval, and your Royal Highness having some time since signified your pleasure, 
that any communication on this subject should be in writing, I take the liberty of 
respectfully entreating your Royal Highness’s permission to submit to your consideration 
the outlines of the plan which his Majesty’s confidential servants humbly conceive 
(according to the best judgment which they are able to form) to be proper to be proposed 
in the present circumstances. 

** It is their humble opinion, that your Royal Highness should be empowered to 
exercise the royal authority in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, during his 
Majesty's illness, and to do all acts which might legally be done by his Majesty; with 
provisions, nevertheless, that the care of his Majesty’s royal person, and the management 
of his Majesty's household, and the direction and appointment of the officers and servants 
therein, should be in the Queen, under such regulations as may be thought necessary.-~ 
That the power to be exercised by your Royal Highness should not extend to the granting 
of the real or personal property of the King, (except as far as relates to the renewal 
leases ) to the granting of any office in reversion, or to the granting, for any other term 
than during his Majesty's pleasure, of any pension, or any office whatever, except 
as must by law be granted for life, or during good behaviour; nor to the granting of any 
rank or dignity of the peerage of this realm to any person except his Majesty's issue, who 
vhall have attained the age of twenty-one years. 
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“ These are the chief points which have occurred to his Majesty’s servants. 1 beg 
leave to add, that their ideas are formed on the supposition that his Majesty's illness is 
only temporary, and may be of no long duration. It may be difficult to fix before-hand 
the precise period for which these provisions ought to last; but if unfortunately his 
Majesty's recovery should be protracted to a more distant period than there is reason at 
present to imagine, it will be open hereafter to the wisdom of Parliament, to reconsider 
these provisions, whenever the circumstances appear to call for it. 

“ If your Royal Highness should be pleased to require any further explanation on 
the subject, and should condescend to signify your orders, that I should have the honor 
of attending your Royal Highness for that purpose, or to intimate any other mode in 
which your Royal Highness may wish to receive such explanation, I shall respectfully 
wait your Royal Highness’s commands.——I have the honor to be, with the utmost 
deference and submission, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and devoted servant, 

** W. Pir.” 

“ Downing Street, Tuesday night, Dec. 30th, 1788.” 


“The Prince of Wales learns from Mr. Pitt’s letter, that the proceedings in 
Parliament are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according to the intimation in 
his former letter, to communicate to the Prince the outlines of the plan which his 
Majesty's confidential servants conceive to be proper to be proposed in the present 
circumstances. 

“ Concerning the steps already taken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is silent. Nothing 
done by the two houses of Parliament can be a proper subject of his animadversion ; 
but when previously to any discussion in Parliament, the outlines of a scheme of 
government are sent for his consideration, in which it is proposed that he shall be 
personally and principally concerned, and by which the royal authority and the public 
welfare may be deeply affected, the Prince would be unjustifiable, were he to withhold 
an explicit declaration of his sentiments. His silence might be construed into a previous 
approbation of a plan, the accomplishment of which every motive of duty to his 
father and sovereign, as well as of regard for the public interest, obliges him to consider 
as injurious to both. 

“ In the state of deep distress in which the Prince, and the whole Royal Family, 
were involved, by the heavy calamity which has fallen upon the King, and at a 
moment when government, deprived of its chief energy and support, seemed peculiarly 
to need the cordial and united aid of all descriptions of goud subjects, it was not 
expected by the Prince, that a plan should be offered to his consideration, by which 
government was to be rendered difficult, if not impracticable, in the hands of any 
person intended to represent the King’s authority, much less in the hands of his eldest 
son—the heir-apparent of his kingdoms, and the person most bound to the maintenance 
of His Majesty’s just prerogatives and authority, as well as most interested in the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the glory of the peuple. 

__ “The Prince forbears to remark on the several parts of the sketch of the plan 
laid before him ; he apprehends it must have been formed with sufficient deliberation 
to preclude the probability of any argument of his producing an alteration of sentiment 
in the projectors of it. But he trusts, with confidence, to the wisdom and justice of 
Parliament, when the whole of this subject, and the circumstances connected with it, 
shall come under their deliberation. : 

“ He observes, therefore, ouly generally on the heads communicated by Mr, Pitt 
~--and it is with deep regret the Prince makes the observation, that he sees, in the 

contents of that paper, a project for producing weakness, disorder, and insecurity in 
every branch of the administration of affeirs. A project for dividing the Royal 
#amily from each other, for separating the court from the state; and therefore, by 
disjoining government from its natural and accustomed support, a scheme for discon- 
necting the authority to command service, from the power of animating it by reward ; 
and for allytting to the Prince all the invidious duties of government, w thout the 
means of softening them to the public, by any one act of grace, favor, or benignity. 

_ “ The Prince's feelings on contemplating this plan, are also rendered still more 
painfal to him, by observing that it is not founded on any general principle, but is 
calculated to infuse jealousies and suspicions (wholly groundless, he trusts) in that 
quarter, whose confidence it will ever be the first pride of his life to merit and obtain. 
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‘* With regard to the motive and object of the limitations and restrictions 
the Prince can have but little to observe. No light or information is offered him by 
His Majesty’s ministers on these points. They have informed him what the powen 
are which they mean to refuse him, not why they are withheld. 

“ The Prince, however, holding as he does, that it is an undoubted and funds. 
mental principle of this constitution, that the powers and prerogatives of the crown ae 
vested there, as a trust for the benefit of the people; and that they are sacred only as 
they are necessary to the preservation of that poise and balance of the constitution, 
which experience has proved to be the true security of the liberty of the subject. 
must be allowed to observe, that the plea of public utility ought to be strong, manifest 
and urgent, which calls for the extinction or suspension of any one of those essential 
rights in the supreme power, or its representative ; or which can justify the Prince in 
consenting, that, in his person, an experiment shall be made to ascertain with how 
small a portion of the kingly power the executive government of this country may be 
carried on. 

“ The Prince has only to add, that if security for His Majesty’s re-possessing his 
rightful government, whenever it shall please Providence, in bounty to the country, to 
remove the calamity with which he is afflicted, be any part of the object of this plan, 
the Prince has only to be convinced that any measure is necessary, or even conducive, 
to that end, to be the first to urge it as the preliminary and paramount consideration of 
any settlement in which he would consent to share. 

“ If attention to what it is presumed might be His Majesty’s feelings and wishes 
on the happy day of his recovery, be the object, it is with the truest sincerity the 
Prince expresses his firm conviction, that no event would be more repugnant to the 
feelings of his Royal father, than the knowledge that the government of his son and 
representative had exhibited the sovereign power of the realm in a state of degradation, 
of curtailed authority, and diminished energy, a state, hurtful in practice to the pro 
perity.and good government of his people, and injurious in its precedent to the 
security of the monarch, and the rights of his family. 

* Upon that part of the plan which regards the King’s real and personal property, 
the Prince feels himself compelled to remark, that it was not necessary for Mr. Pitt, 


nor proper, to wuegest to the Prince the restraint he proposes against the Prince's 


granting —~ the King’s real and personal property. The Prince does not conceive, 
that during the King’s life, he is by law entitled to make any such grant; and heis 
sure, that he has never shewn the smallest inclination to possess any such power. But 
it remains with Mr. Pitt to consider the eventual interests of the Royal Family, 
and to provide a proper and natural security against the mismanagement of them 
by others. 

“ The Prince bas discharged an indispensable duty, in thus giving his free opinion 
on the plan submitted to his consideration. 

“ His conviction of the evils which may arise to the King’s interests, as to the 
peace and happiness of the Royal Family, and to the safety and welfare of the nation, 
from the government of the country remaining longer in its present maimed and 
debilitated state, outweighs, in the Prince’s mind, every other consideration, and will 
determine him to undertake the painful trust imposed upon him by the preseal 
melancholy necessity (which of all the King’s subjects he deplores the most), in fall 
confidence, that the affection and loyalty to the King, the experienced attachment to the 
House of Brunswick, and the generosity which has always distinguished this natioa, 
will carry him through the many difficulties, inseparable from this most critical situation, 
with comfort to himself, with honor to the King, and with advantage to the public. 

“ Carlton House, January 2, 1789.” « G. P.” 


Mr. Pitt's opinions on the Catholic Question are well known.-~ 
The following statement of his was mooted by Mr. Canning and the 
present Lord Chancellor, in the last discussion of that question. 


“ With regard to the admission of the Catholies to franchises, to the elective 
franchise, or to any posts and offices which have been alluded to, I view all thet 
points as distinctions to be given, not for the sake of the person and the individual 
who is to possess them, but for the sake of the public, for whose benefit they we 
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created, and for whose advantage they are to be exercised. In all times, therefore, 
and upon every occasion, whether relating to the Roman Catholic or a Protestant Dis- 
senter, to the people of Ireland, or to the people of England, | have always, from a 
due regard to the constitution, been of opinion, that we are bound to consider, not 
merely what is desired by a part, but what is best and most advantageous for the 
whole, And, therefore it is, that I think it not sufficient to shew, that what is de- 
manded is not likely to be prejudicial, but that it is proper to take a comprehensive view 
of all the circumstances connected withit, whether they relate to the time at which the 
measure is proposed, the manner in which it is discussed, or the effect that is likely 
to follow the discussion. That, Sir, is my view of contemplating the propriety of 
ing to the wishes of the Catholics, or of refusing them, It was upon that 
principle that I felt satisfaction in the repeal of those laws against the Catholics 
which have been abolished ; and from the abolition of which I certainly am not one 
who infers that danger to the country, with which some gentlemen seem to be so 
deeply impressed. But, deeply as I felt that satisfaction, I also felt that in no pos- 
sible case previous to the Union could the privileges now demanded be given, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the Protestant interest in Ireland, to the internal tran- 
quillity of that kingdom, the frame and structure of our constitution, or the proba- 
bility of the permanent connexion of Ireland with this country. It is true, that after 
the Union, I saw the subject in a different light ; but whilst that event was in con- 
templation, I did state, as the honorable gentleman says, that the measure would 
make a material difference in my opinion ; but he has also stated, what is very true, 
that I did not make a distinct pledge. On the contrary, I believe the line of argu- 
ment I took was, that if it should be thought right to give what the Catholics 
required, it might be given after the Union with more safety to the empire ; or if it 
were thought proper to refuse giving it, that it might then be refused without producing 
those disastrous consequences which might have been apprehended before the Union. 
I come, then, to the present discussion, perfectly free and unfettered. I certainly 
was of opinion, that under an united parliament, those privileges might be granted 
under proper guards and conditions, so as not to produce any danger to the established 
church, or the Protestant constitution. And I remain this day of that opinion, and I 
still think, if, from other circumstances, there was no objection to complying with the 
demands of the Catholics, and if by a wish they could be carried into effect, I own 
I see none of those dangers which have been urged by some gentlemen, nor do I 
think that the introduction of a certain portion of Catholics into the Imperial Par- 
liament, would be likely to be productive of any influence or effect detrimental or 
injurious to the welfare of the State, or the safety and security of the Constitution.” 


Mr. Pitt's and Lord Kenyon’s letters to the King on this subject 
have thrown additional light on it, and reflected additional honor upon 
the writers of them. They are decisive against the sentiments of the 
so called Pitt Club, which I agree with the late Attorney-General for 
Ireland in considering as the ‘ most audacious forgery of modern 
“* times.” The sentiments of Mr. Pitt were as opposite to those of the 
Pitt Club members, as his intellect was towering above theirs ; and it 
would make that great man tremble from indignation in his — did 
he anticipate that his name should be made the watch-word of narrow- 
minded iliberality, and of fanatic opposition to the advancement of 
civil and religious liberty. It comes with a particular ill grace from 
Lord - don to boast his admiration of the illustrious man who raised 
him srom obscurity---the more so as Lord Eldon, in his earlier days, 
professed to Mr. Pitt his non-hostility to the Catholic Claims; and 
— his real sentiments till the “‘ Lion” was removed out of 

is Way 
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LADY RUSSELL. 
(AT THE TRIAL OF HER HUSBAND.) 


She sits within a crowded hall, 

But those who round her swarm, 
Might fix their glances, one and all, 

At once upon her form, 
And that unaltered cheek and brow 
No more of bashful dread would show, 
Than if the thronged, tumultuous place, 
Were, but for one, unpeopled space. 


To her it is such solitude ; 

Upon that gaze intense, 
His image only can intrude, 

And through that hour’s suspense, 
She does not lose the lightest breath 
That turns his fate to life or death ; 
But overwhelming love has drown’d 
The voice of every other sound :--- 


Yet---love, o’er whose triamphant pride 
No lessening terrors lour ; 

The wife of Russell by his side 
Is raised above their power : 

Her eye reveals a fire so bright, 

Her cheek looks pale beneath its light, 

But in the depth of its still gaze, 

No trembling tenderness betrays. 


What should she fear? they have no charm 
That can his mind control ; 

And when their fetters check his arni, 
They will not change his soul ; 

When foulest vaults his form immure, 

The breath of that will still be pure ; 

And when their deadliest hate is shown, 

* "Twill change his prison to a throne ! 


Yet left on earth thro’ lonely years, 
How will her courage last? 

Ah! there will come long days of tears, 
This hour's high passion past ! 

Bat could she all the pangs foresee 

That must her after-portion be, 

It is a grief she would not shun 

By loving a less noble one. 


B’en did such love one pang bestow 
It had no power to heal— 
Were there not comfort in the woe 
The dear one cannot feel--- 
How could the wife of Russell think 
On Rassell, and from suffering shrink ? 
© meaner love can give no bliss 
So precious as the grief of this! Aceeey, 


, *" Had I not then a reasonable ground to hope, that what I loved as I did my 
own soul, was raised from a prison toa throne?” Lady Russell's Letters. 
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MADAME DE R., 





* Good, my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you ! 
Sir, a whole history.” HAMLET. 


-———_—_- 


I was taken lately by a friend to visit at the house of the 
celebrated Madame de R. Her celebrity was of a kind which, if it 
be ever allowable in the sex, was redeemed by the enviable propriety 
of its character, and, in her, seemed almost unavoidable. She was 
an Englishwoman, and had married a foreigner of high rank, who 
had filled, and might still fill, a very important station in the fortunes 
of more than his own country; though, for some political motives, 
he was, at present, a voluntary exile from his native land. 

They had, for the last few years, resided very much in London, 
where the house of Madame de R. had been at once of leading 
attraction. It was matter of moment, to the most ambitious in the 
world of fashion, to become of her society; but it was difficult to be 
even of her acquaintance. Yet, she was the farthest possibly removed 
from the common littlenesses of fashionable ton—she was governed 
My none of the caprices of a system—she practised none of the ex- 
clusive privileges of a set. She had obtained her supremacy froma 
very simple line of conduct—from being superior to her own 
adventitious superiority. She courted no distinction, though her 
person, her talents, her situation, eminently fitted her for notoriety. 
She followed, naturally, the bent of her own inclinations, and lived 
for her family and herself—not for the world. Her society consisted 
of her friends, and such as were their friends---and beyond this, her 
acquaintance were few in number. 

When the novelty of such unobtrusive pretensions was over, 
they might have lost their charm, had this been their only recom- 
mendation; but merit was too considerable in her ever to lose its 
ower. She mixed seldom in the common dissipations of fashionable 
ife; but in the circle, often numerous, which was occasionally gathered 
together of an evening in her drawing-rooms, was to be met, always 
in its most literal acceptation, the very best company. 

M. de R. enjoyed a very popular reputation. He had a 
few of the characteristics of education and situation agreeably 
mingled with the genuine suavity of good feeling and high rank, [ 
had frequently met him in society, but had never seen Madame de 
R., and I accepted with pleasure my friend’s offer to accompany him 
to one of her entertainments. Society was on a very easy footing 
here. It was quite possible, for all who were entitled to be known to 
her, to obtain an introduction to her house. But there was a certain 
superiority in her air, and in every thing concerning her, which, in 
spite of her graceful and captivating demeanour, must effectually have 
prevented the most hardy from presenting himself unsanctioned to 
eT notice. 
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As we entered the apartments, we found Madame de R. standing 
near the door. She advanced a step or two eagerly to meet us, and 
accepted my acquaintance with pleasure. She is almost the only 
person I have ever seen who completely stands the test of expectation, 
She rather surpasses than disappoints the highest ideas raised of her, 
and a nearer intimacy only excites and assures your admiration, 
Nothing in her or around her—in her exquisite address or tasteful 
arrangement, has the appearance of art. It is nature that charms in 
her—nature which prompts the inimitable skill of her manner, and 
the irresistible attraction of her person. 

As we were standing together in the course of the evening, my 
friend directed my attention to a lady, who was conversing with Madame 
de R. Her showy, fanciful costume; her jaded look—the pitiful 
remains of once distinguished beauty; a certain false glitter in her 
appearance, which yet betokened amidst its ruins something originally 
of heteer things; a proud dominion once possessed, and now passed as 
much from her comprehension as her grasp, compared ill with the un- 
sullied dignity of her more fortunate hostess. It was with difficulty, 
even when assisted by my companion, that [ recognised the once famous 
Mrs. St. George. I had seen her formerly, in the height of her glory, 
when she had carried the whole world along with her. I recalled the 
dazzling effect her splendid beauty then had upon me—TI recalled the 
brilliant fascination of her manner in the few words I well remembered 
to have heard her utter, though not addressed to me, and I turned 
with a feeling of pain, almost of disgust, from the degraded remnant 
of her artificial lustre, to brighter and sweeter contemplations. 

There was a purity breathed around Madame de R. that hallowed 
the sentiments of admiration she created. She was past the age of 
extreme loveliness, but it was still the characteristic feature of her 
soft and eloquent beauty. The charm of deep and elevated expression, 
the gracious serenity of her inspired countenance, the enruliod ae of 
her beautiful brow, years might add to, but never could destroy. A 
spirit of peace and good-will reigned over her presence, and fastened 
itself alike on the imagination and the heart of the beholder. 

[ could not avoid disturbing the meditations of my friend, which 
were, I believe, at this moment rivetted on her, to point out to him 
a remarkable likeness, which had struck my fancy, between Mrs. St. 
George, and the principal figure of a painting that hung on the wall 
opposite---the gaudy person of the female, whom Teniers has so often 
introduced into his favorite allegory, disguised beneath whose got- 
geous drapery the tempter is vainly endeavouring to conceal his 
cloven-foot. He smiled, and advised me rather to seek the portrait 
of her companion. 

“* She is not to be so easily suited here, among these animated 
“‘ groups,” I replied ; “ her life—her person—her character—shoul 
“ be illustrated by one simple image. She is the perfect study of a 
“ beautiful repose !” 

__ “ The world,” said my philosophical friend, checking a slight 
sigh, “ knows little of the history of individual It guesses at facts, 
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“and judges from external appearances, but what has it to do with 
« the thoughts and the feelings of isolated beings ? Man’s adventures 
« are, indeed, various and multiplied. His step is to be heard through 
« life—his fame is known from afar. You may trace his giant-track 
“ upon the earth, and learn of him from the report of his fellows. 
«« But even in man, who shall presume to ascertain all the lesser inci- 
« dents of his eventful story? Who dare adjudge the shades and sha- 
« dows of his powerful mind---assign to each effect its secret rightful 
“ cause, or even bring to light, in one hundredth part, the private 
“ springs, and actions, and adventures, which have figured so deeply 
“and so silently in the fashioning of his fortunes and behaviour ? 
“ And woman! whose province it is to glide with noiseless tread and 
“‘ decent gait through the clamour and bustle of existence, scarcely 
“to be seen or heard---Who shall be accountable for her ?---Who 
“shall understand her? She is prone to the loneliness of her own 
‘ imaginings, and to the privacy of her own confidence. The history 
“ of woman, is a history of the heart. The heart, which is made so 
“ passionate to feel, powerful to suffer, strong to endure---so proud 
“in principle, so firm in resolve, bears in its limited space the tale 
“ and moral of more---how much more !---than might become a single 
“destiny! But it is a volume, closed to the eyes of all but its owner, 
“scarcely to be read even where it is most tenderly shared, and 
“ sacred even to its possessor.” 

‘And Madame de R.” said I, when he paused, and after this 
singular burst, ‘‘ how does this apply to her? Her fate has certainly 
‘“ been a happy one.” 

He suffered me to turn, and contemplate her for some minutes 
in silence; but when we were more alone, I prevailed on him to give 
me her history. 

I have a natural regard for Madame de R., (continued my 
friend,) for her father was one of my most intimate acquaintance. 
I scarcely noticed her as a child; but when I first saw her grown 
into womanhood and beauty, it would have been diffieult not to 
have felt interested in her. There is a buoyancy, a freshness, a 
freedom from the world’s taint, in the blooming beauty of youth, 
which, fleeting and common-place as its charms may be, has yet its 
day of triumph over the most sober-minded; and indies as she was 
to all, that she afterwards became, when sorrow had come upon her, 
and excited, and saddened, and chastened her glow of mind, I still 
dwell with pleasure on my remembrance of Madame de R. at this 
early period of her life. I have often watched her with a parent's 
fondness, growing, as it were, in grace and beauty beneath my eyes. 
The joyous sparkle of the glance, the confiding sunshine of the 
smile, the light and happy spring of mind, the step which scarcely 
touched the earth she moved on, had something —e in them 
to no common degree. I remarked that they had already had their 
— over the heart of a gentleman of some distinction, whom she 

ad lately become acquainted with, and who visited frequently at 
her father’s house. Her smile was particularly radiant when she 
2u 2 
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was conversing with him; and a very few observations enabled me 
to discover that his attentions were not received by her with 
indifference. 

Her’s isa common story. A perfidious friend—a faithless lover, 
are but too simple accidents in the occurrences of life; but their 
effect on such a character as Madame de R.’s, furnishes matter for 
higher reflections. Her friend was Mrs. St. George. Her lover, 
perhaps I should rather say her admirer, because equally the lover 
and the admirer of her friend—I shall speak of him with as much 
forbearance as [ can. I am willing to make all the allowances that 
can be made for the errors of his conduct—I knew him when a boy, 
and had often reason then to think well of him. His temptations 
were certainly great, perhaps for so young a man irresistible. Mrs. 
St. George was several years older; the vanity of the pursuit, the 
flattering preference she exhibited for him, the peculiar circumstances 
of her condition—which placed him suddenly in the light of pro- 
tector to so beautiful and distinguished a woman-—were powerful 
arguments to pervert for a season many of his better feelings. He 
had not absolutely declared any attachment for Madame de R. 
beyond what his manner had hitherto on all occasions honestly 
professed. 

At the time I first became acquainted with him at her father’s 
house, he had just become heir toa very fine property by the death of 
Mr. St. George, who, strange to say, by some singular oversight left 
the jointure of his widow entirely at the mercy of his successor. 
They were thus thrown together in a very interesting degree of 
relationship. 

Mrs. St. George had married her husband not for love, but 
for his splendid establishment, which, even in his best days, had 
been his only merit. She had married when it might be said she 
was almost too young to judge for herself, and had the reputation 
of having made a most exemplary wife to a man, as far as age and 
her own inclination could be supposed to go, entirely disproportioned 
to her. Madame de R.’s father was in some manner concerned as 4 
trustee or arbiter in these singular settlements; and, with his usual 
kindness, he invited Mrs. St. George, after the first period of her 
affliction was over, to take up her residence in his family, until her 
affairs should be more reasonably arranged. I need not tell you 
that their arrangement was not difficult. 

You can form no idea, from Mrs. St. George’s present appeat- 
ance, what her person once was. Her character was a common 
one, though her talents were of a superior order. She was made 
up of impulses—ambitious and untractable in her feelings, which 
had been hitherto controlled in their display, not yielded from 
principle, by a necessity too stern for her to overcome. She had, ia 
fact, no principles a her leading maxim, to act as far as she 
could after her own pleasure ; and the forbearance which had been 
hitherto extorted from her, had rather encreased than diminis 
her natural defects. She had been accustomed to consider he 
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as secrificed, and to forget that the sacrifice was of her own making. 
She was conscious of her powers, and longed to exercise them— 
exulting in a new-born freedom, and just sufficiently tempered by 
rience to know how to wield her strength. Her aim was 
most unworthy of her means. She wished to lead—to dazzle: she 
wired universal empire in the little world in which she moved ; 
and whilst one neck declined her yoke, she was unsatisfied. 

You may imagine what was the result of a rivalry between 
Mrs, St. George, determined on conquest, eager to confirm her 
triumph, perfectly acquainted with the world, impassioned rather in 
head than heart, and with skill and courage at command—and such 
as I have described to you Madame de R. It would not have been 
wonderful either had she obtained a heart better worth the having 
than the one she so sedulously besieged. I cannot even at this 
distance of time speak with as much composure as I wish of the 
man who, having once esteemed Madame de R., could stoop to 
throw away his regard elsewhere. Yet I owe it in justice to him to 
say, that her superiority was not then manifested as it is now. She 
was timid and unsuspicious, scarcely acquainted with her own 
feelings, and solicitous only to hide those she was gradually learn- 
ing to understand. 

I have often doubted whether the affection which Mrs. St. 
George professed for her, and which from their present intercourse 
seemed very naturally to spring up betwixt them, was ever genuine. 
Yet even in the midst of her most flagrant derilections from the 
ea of life, and the fidelity of friendship, I never traced in 

er any of the common insincerities which accompany the misdi- 
rected feelings of her peculiar ill conduct. 1 am rather tempted to 
believe that it made part of her habitual want of principle, to be 
unable to divest herself of attachment to the very woman she was 
conscious of so irreparably injuring. 

__ It was impossible for a disengaged spectator as I was, not to be 
in some degree aware of this sort of system of intrigue that was 
going forward. I sometimes tried to speak to Madame de R. on 
this subject. I wished to probe—to protect her feelings. She had 
been always accustomed to look upon me in the light of a friend. 
I was her father’s friend, and could be ahdialial as such from 
her infancy, though not quite of his standing in years, and I was 
equally ready to be recognised as hers. It was difficult for me, 
however, on this occasion to obtain any portion of her confidence. 
[could only indifferently suggest a spirit of reflection to her, and 
leave it to work its natural consequences on her mind. 

She struggled hard against the painful suspicions that forced 
themselves on her. She was clear judging for her years, but she 
was simple, and had much to contend with—her own prejudiced 
affections—the policy of Mrs. St. George so far careful of their 
mutual friendship—the vacillating behaviour and reserved dispo- 
sition of her dangerous lover. I acquit him of all ungenerous 
intentions of premeditated misconduct. It was his misfortune, and 
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the misfortune of all concerned with him, that both his actions and 
his feelings were in general unpremeditated. He seldom analyzed 
either his own thoughts or other people’s; and he was scarcely 
aware of having deserved by his manner, still less of ever having 
had his interest in Madame de R. requited, by emotions responsive 
to his own. His present suit was more assured, and in fact it cost 
him little trouble: but his prosperity, if one might judge from its 
effects on ‘him, was not enviable. 

I could only guess at Madame de R.’s sufferings; but I knew 
her well enough to know that she did suffer, and most deeply. 
Beneath that calm exterior, what a world of passion lay hid! But 
she was calm no longer; her kindled eye and restless manner 
sufficiently explained to me her sensations. Mrs. St. George, only 
half satisfied of her victory, trembling for her power, and in 
momentary dread of some defeat, wrought herself into a labyrinth 
of doubts and fears that took the place of stronger passion. 

I shall pass over this portion of their united history. The 
details of a life where all was artifice, and mutual mistrusts and 
misunderstandings, and discomforts and disorders both of temper 
and mind, cannot be pleasant. 

1 was called away much about this time. I could have wished 
to have remained to have supported, to have succoured, Madame 
de R., as far as I was able, in the shock that I felt must fall on her; 
but she would take none—she could only despair, and in silence. 
I felt peculiarly interested in her, for she was, as it were, destitute 
of the usual reliefs from sorrow. She had lost her mother at an 
early age, and her father and aunt, who resided with them, neither 
detected, nor could have entered into, her embarrassments. 

I learned when I returned to England some months afterwards, 
that Mrs. St. George still remained a widow. She was reported to 
have been at one time on the point of marriage with the gentleman 
whom I have already mentioned ; but which his becoming involved 
in some serious law difficulties with regard to his property, and 
which were yet pending, had postponed ; the engagement, however, 
it was said still subsisted. I heard many speculations as to whether 
their marriage would ever take place, even in the event of a favor 
able issue to the law plea. Mrs. St. George had already become 8 
person of considerable notoriety; and the admiration her person 
and accomplishments excited, was quite unrivalled. But her che 
racter seemed better understood than I had imagined; and though 
her attachment to her original admirer seemed undoubted whilst 
his lasted,—his remaining constant, was by no means looked on as 
inevitable, ‘He had been dazzled—caught; but he would grow 
‘ wiser, and escape.’ 

I went at my first leisure to pay a visit at the house of my friend 
—he was in town with his daughter. I saw her—in low spirits and 
weakened health. She was hopeless, listless, too gentle to obtrude 
her mise —too little resigned to resist its ravages. She went # 
great deal into company, and never failed to present herself where- 
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ever she was called on to appear; but she arrived late, and retired 
early-—and her spirit was absent. 
It was ineffectual to attempt to rouse her. She listened to me 
with kindness, but with apathy, and with others she was content to 

as cold or proud. I did not allow, however, this temporary 
distraction to interfere with my real interest in her behalf. I was 
too deeply engaged for this, and I persevered in my honest and quiet 
endeavours, only careful to keep from her how much I had disco- 
vered of her secret. I did indeed sometimes suspect that she 
detected the motives of my efforts; but she was too much absorbed, 
almost to care. Her mind appeared completely to have lost its 
tone—but she was patient and humble. 

She travelled with her father for some months on the Continent, 
and spent the ensuing winter at Vienna. The incessant change of 

lace, the constant calls on her attention, the fatigue of novelty, the 
heartless bustle both of mind and body, seemed to oppress her with 
only additional languor. Every step which removed her farther from 
her native country, was to her a fresh misfortune. It was repose that 
she stood in te of. It might have soothed the distraction of her 
thoughts, though it would not have altered them. 

In their return from abroad, my friend invited me, and his 
daughter pressed the invitation, to accompany them to his countr 
seat, whither they retired immediately. I remembered that Madame 
de R, had formerly shown the most insurmountable repugnance to 
return to their once happy home, whose remembrances were now 
less sweet; but with the air of her native land she appeared in some 
measure to have recovered her energy. I saw with pleasure that she 
was resolutely subduing all outward appearances of emotion, and 
was gradually discouraging all incentives to a growing melancholy. 
She was still fond of being alone, but it was a solitude that no longer 
unfitted her for society. There was something touching in her 
attempts at vivacity. She was more charming than I had ever 
hitherto thought her. Her beauty had assumed a higher character, 
and both her understanding and her talents developed themselves 
beyond my utmost expectations. She improved daily—hourly; and 
when in the course of the summer I witnessed her meeting with her 
former lover, I was satisfied both of the strength of her attachment 
and her mind, He was still unmarried, though his law-suit had been 
shortly before happily decided in his favor. The meeting with Mrs, 
St. George was more trying to both, and her rival was the most 
agitated of the two in spite of her practised experience. Her 
triumph, if it was one, acknowledged, and so far successful in its 
ultimate purpose, sat most uneasily on her; most of all in the 
presence of Madame de R. Madame de R. might have pitied her— 
did pity her—for the uncontrolled, uncontrollable anxiety with which 
she watched every glance, every movement of her future husband, 
whenever he was in the company of her former friend. I thought it 
a dangerous companionship for all parties; but for one at least 
I might have spared my fears. 
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One morning, soon after, | observed a gentleman’s horse tied ty 
the little shrubbery gate, which was open, and was generally used 
as a private entrance to the garden front of the house. The break. 
fast room was in this part of the — on the ground-floor, and 
Madame de R. usually sat alone there during the morning. She 
had given me the privilege of her entree, which was a favor she did 
not confer on all. One half of one of the long French sashes was 
open, and I stepped in. She was sitting on the sofa, pale as death, 
and her lover—Mrs. St. George’s lover—was beside her. I had 
only leisure to note the singular agitation of his countenance, for, 
as I entered the room, Madame de R. fainted. 

I know nothing of what had passed sertiong but the moment 
she showed any decided symptom of retarning life, and before she 
had entirely recovered the use of her senses, her lover, I do not now 
err in calling him so, disappeared. 

I never exactly understood how his marriage with Mrs. St. 
George was broken off. He went almost immediately abroad, and 
I do not believe they ever met, at least not for years, after the day 
I saw him in the breakfast room with Madame de R. Since his late 
marriage, which is said not to be a happy one, he has resided chiefly 
in the country. 

The remaining history of Mrs. St. George you know. She has 
long lost her celebrity, and nearly her reputation. You may some- 
times see her followed by a few second-rate men of fashion, haunting 
the scenes of her past glories. But she is oftenest alone—barely 
admitted in those societies she used to lead, and subsisting on the 
liberal and continued bounty of the man, whose happiness she so 
perv ee and, as it proved with regard to her own, uselessly 
peewee , 

adame de R. (concluded my friend, and he paused here for 
some moments)—when she recovered from the severe illness which 
seized her a day or two after the circumstances in which [ last 
mentioned her to you, Madame de R. returned to the duties of her 
life an altered creature. 

fam not sure that she ever quite recovered the careless gaiety 
which I once remember in her, but it was replaced by a cheerfulness 
as genuine, and P tom more pleasing in its tempered grace. It was 
no longer an effort to her to be composed. She appeared at ease 
both in heart and mind. Once, and only once, did she make any 
allusion to the scene which I had so accidentally witnessed. She 
seemed to think it due to my friendship to give me some littl 
explanation as to her past and present history. 

She touched on it shortly, for it was a difficult matter for her to 
speak on. There was nothing over strained or forced in her manner: 
she sometimes paused, to give a moment to natural feeling, and to 
recover her self-possession. She had loved, and not unrequited. 
She had suffered, and not in vain. The affections which she had 
rated so dearly, had been her’s throughout: they had been estranged 
—he did not deny it—but they had never been extinguished ; and 
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their estrangement had not brought him happiness. His best 
esteem, his tenderest thoughts, his fondest remembrances, had never 
wandered from her. His behaviour, his imagination, had wavered— 
he neither dared nor wished to deny it; but his heart—he had dis- 

ed its impulses---but his heart had remained unshaken. Had 
this been all !---What could not woman’s enduring love have pardoned! 
He had seen her again---some faint light had dawned upon him--- 
some distant hope that she had not always looked on him with 
indifference. But his vows had been carried elsewhere. He had 
suffered another’s passion in the face of the world; and if he had 
not returned it, he had broken faith both with the world and with 
himself. There was some struggle, but it was over. She could 
forgive, but it was no longer possible for her to reverence the inherent 
weakness of character that had caused alike their common misery. 
She would look back to the past without the bitterness of regret, and 
forward to the future with renewed and steadier hope. 

From this moment I have never known her waver in her tran- 
quillity ; and when a few years afterwards she gave her hand 
to M. de R., she as fully deserved the confidence and tender 
esteem of this amiable “or enlightened foreigner, as the singular 
romance of his devotion had already shown him entirely worthy 
of hers. EvizaABetH Beaumont. 


BIRTH-DAY ODE. 
INVOCATION TO TIME. 


All-powerful Time ! our doom is fixed.---To thee 
All things created bow---all bend the knee, 
In token of their fear, and of thy power, 
Who seest a nation droop---and then a flower. 
I feel no dread, 
Urge no request ; 
By death thou art fed, 
The grave---thy jest ! 
Yet death nor grave is thine, 
Thou witness of decay ; 
Yet certain art thou, Time, 
That man shall be thy prey. 


What are thy pow’rs---what canst thou do--- 

What law thy guide? Is sovereign sway 
Thine own prerogative? Why strew, 

As though in sport, disease---decay, 

On all? 
Finite thyself---is ne’er thy breast with pity fraught, 
E’en though by prayers and tears that boon be sought! 
In vain we call: 
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Implacable---thou stridest ; 

The hungry grave providest ; 

Corruption thy ally, 

What strength can thee defy’ 
Inexorable---if it be valor, worth, or nought. 


There are those eyes that beam on me, 
And joy and hope in brightness shine ; 
There is that form---Ah! can it be 
That thou wilt heed no tears of mine? 
Spare, O spare !--- 
Derision mocks my prayer. 
No hope, no mercy, there. 
Unmov'd---thou seest the wreck of all that’s good and fair. 


March on, thou tyrant of our race ! 
While He who made thee grants the power ; 
All Nature’s beauteous works deface, 
Rust, and corrupt, each passing hour. 
Her eye may grow less bright, 
Her radiance change to-night, 
But never, never will her beating heart 
Forget to love. 
Here, Time, we see thy power depart. 
It is decreed above, 
That souls illumined by that light 
Will never yield but to Death’s barbed dart. 


Tis here I fear thee not; 
For waves of years may roll ; 
I shall not be forgot, 
While deathless is her soul. 
Ah! no:---I challenge thee---thy minions too, 
Days, hours, and years---to make a change in this: 
O'er beauty’s brightest, loveliest forms, go strew 
Thy cankering power---ye cannot mar this bliss. 
Her heart will throb for me ; 
Her pitying eye will see ; 
And when dissolved by death, 
My name be heard the last, as with her dying breath. 
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“* Each goodly thing is hardest to begin ; 
But entred in a spacious court they see, 

Both plaine and pleasaunt to be walked in ; 
Where them does meete a Francklin faire and free, 
And entertaines with comely courteous glee.” 


— SPENCER. 


I was sitting at my attic window, when I observed a servant in 
undressed livery, mounted on a handsome horse, ride briskly up the 
rising ground, and stop before the door of the little public-house. 
The whole kitchen turned out in an instant. After some inter- 
change of greetings, the man pulled forth from inside the foldings 
of his coat, a letter, which he delivteod with an air of injunction to 
my landlady. My landlady accompanied her reply by a jerk of her 
head towards my window: this was soon followed by a gentle tap at 
my door, and her youngest boy put the letter into my hands. 

It was directed with a before my sirname, and an Esq. 
after it; and it was sealed with a splendid coat of arms. The 
paper, too, was perfumed. We are apt to be struck with these 
indizations of more polished life, among such wild mountains. I 
opened the cover, and found a note within from the owner of the 
estate, the laird, introducing himself to my acquaintance from an 
understanding that I was taking views in this part of the country, 
and making an offer of any assistance that it might occur to either 
of us could be of service to me. He concluded by requesting he 
might have the pleasure of seeing me as soon as it was convenient 
for me to wait upon him. 

| had contracted some prejudice against the laird from want of 
backwardness, which I fancied I saw, among his people to speak of 
him ; but it quite wore off before I got to the signature of his name, 
in large manly letters, at the bottom of the second page. I! wrote 
a return of thanks immediately, and walked down stairs to give them 
myself to the servant. From his voice 1 guessed that he was 
English ; yet he was neither smart nor dashing looking; he had 
merely that certain style of tone and manner which seems inbred 

with all English stablemen. I lingered for a minute or two after his 
departure, to breathe the pure morning air which blows with peculiar 
freshness down the valley on this little favorite spot of nature. It 
was a beautiful day. The sun shone out brightly, and the sparkling 
river seemed to dance in its joyous beams. It was almost with regret 
that I turned to follow my little landlady into her cheerful kitchen. I 
had observed her to step out, and privately offer a dram of whiskey 
to the horseman from a large picturesque looking bottle which she 
carried beneath her apron ; the custom had not occurred to me, but 
I resolved she should not suffer for her hospitality. I stopped at the 
door of the kitchen to contemplate the scene within, It might be @ 
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little wanting in the order of arrangement, and it displayed none of 
the brighter ornaments of an English cottage, the simple diet of 
this hardy people requiring few of the implements of luxurious 
cooking used by their wealthier neighbours. But it was wonder. 
fully clean, airy, and happy looking. The substantial dresser was 
a lined with neat crockery, each blue-edged plate carefully 
attended by a tall upright horn spoon. Its upper shelf was shaded 
by long branches of half-withered birch, and its deep recess below 
encumbered by several varieties of black iron pots. Nets of onions 
were suspended from the beams; some strings of puddings, and a 
ham or two, and quantities of yarn in neatly wound clews, hung on 
ins against the wall. The girdle was smoking on the fire, and the 
lack-haired girl was busy making oatmeal bannocks. The servant 
maid, for in spite of their numerous family they keep a maid, was 
scraping potatoes near the door. Two stoups of water from the 
spring were placed before the dresser. The reel and the muckle 
wahechaied two corners of the room, and the little wheel stood 
on one side the glowing hearth, with the soldier’s wife spinning at 
it; for “‘ she must be a busy bride that has stolen a wedding.” 

The gude wife herself had no regular employment. She set 
her family to work, received the travellers, distributed the drams, 
kept now and then an anxious eye through the casement upon the 
road, sometimes sighed, and admonished her children. And what 
with going through the house, taking a daughter’s place when she 
was sent an errand, keeping order among the poultry in the back 
yard, and occasionally beating away any stragglers that might 
venture to intrude from the back door, she had an anxious life of it, 
and a character for a stirring, hard working, careful woman, to be 
condoled with and envied by all her acquaintance. 

I asked her, as I passed up stairs, whether the young lady, as 
she still was called, was ever visible with her father in the morning, 
for I determined on paying my visit instantly, and I staid to brush 
up 7 person accordingly. 

left the cottage, and walked leisurely on by the river side till 
I came to the fine avenue which led straight to the mansion house. 
It was really a dreary, «desolate building, damp and unwholesome 
looking ; and it seemed only to grow more comfortless on a nearer 
approach. Yet there was some degree of beauty in the deep and 
varied coloring on the old walls; and the singular style of its archi 
tecture, its ruinous condition, and the massive trees which grew in 
unrestrained luxuriance of gloom around, gave it a venerable appear 
ance. The entrance was low, and awkwardly placed in the more 
modern looking addition to the old square tower. The family arms 
rudely carved over it were so nearly effaced by time, that I could not 


even make out the date of the inscription. Many of the windows 
in the upper stories were broken; and the numerous slates which 
had fallen at various times from the high roof, lay scattered about 
among the weeds and grass of an approach that looked as if it had 


been neglected for a century. There was the remains of a foot 
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rat the door, and a bell, but the loose twanging of the wire 
told me it was broken; so I made my way into the house un- 
announced. 

. The threshold had that nameless look as if it was seldom 

crossed; the narrow passage that presented itself was cold and 
damp. I walked along it until I found a door, which I opened, and 
entered a large ill-shaped room, with several windows placed in every 
manner of cross lights, rather handsomely furnished in an old- 
fashioned way, with more than the usual elegance of a mere old 
Scotch house. There was no fire, nor any other sign of habitation ; 
so as there seemed small chance of making my way readily alone, I 
was forced to apply myself to the bell. It startled me, for I fancied 
itsounded as if the stillness of the mansion was but little accus- 
tomed to be so disturbed; and the sort of sensation I heard imme- 
diately created, assured me I was not mistaken. I was a good deal 
wre ot to see a respectable looking man make his appearance, 
with that common air of gentility which mostly distinguishes the 
head servants of opulent families. He had somewhat of a town 
manner, and ushered me back along the passage, and round a sudden 
turn, into another apartment, like one accustomed to shew fashion- 
able company into his lady’s shewing rooms. 

He brought me into the laird’s own sitting parlor---a small, low, 
square chamber, fitted round to the top with plain deal bookcases, 
well lined with tattered books. The ceiling had been once stained 
yellow, but age and smoke had discolored it to a deeper tint, and 
there were here and there signs of damp upon the walls. The light 
of the narrow end window was a little obscured by a flourishing 
plant of saxifrage, which hung in its little pot from the lintel, and 
threw its slender graceful tendrils half way towards the floor. A 
pair of handsome globes, uncovered, stood forward in the room. 
There was no sofa, but no want of chairs, such as they were, small 
and clumsy, and every one occupied by some strange rubbishy 
materials. I detected an old violin-case in the farthest corner, and 
a guitar leaned against a mutilated bust near it. Two conch shells 
strung lay on the top of an old Indian cabinet, that looked as if a 
breath would crumble it to dust. The carpet was patched in several 
directions; and a dark goat skin, to all appearance undressed, 
served asarug. The fire was on the hearth, and warm and com- 
fortable ; and two small tables were placed near it. 

__ At the largest of the two sat the laird, in a Roman chair covered 
with black leather, and surmounted by a very uncomfortable frame, 
fora lounge, of dark bright mahogany; his table had an otter skin 
thrown over it, and it was strewed with a profusion of articles, such 
as pens, ink, sheets of blotting paper, cases of instruments, large 
folios of prints, a washhand bason with water, and a towel, a glass 
globe full of little winged insects stuck on pins, and a tall micro- 
scope erected before himself, in which he was examining some 
object with great attention. The other table was at a little distance, 
with a strange kind of coarse manufacture of old-fashioned point 
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lace spread on it, at which sata lady, seemingly of forty or there. 
abouts, neat and slim in her figure, very plainly but carefully 
dressed; of a quiet, pale complexion, and rather regular, but unob. 
trusive, features. She was working with a gold thimble, and hada. 
small delicately ornamented work-box placed before her. 

The laird looked up as I entered; he rose, and advanced to 
meet me. He offered me his hand, which, by the way, I remarked 
as peculiarly white and well shaped ; introduced me politely to his 
daughter, and pointed to the only vacant chair in the room. He 
was a very tall man, with a most graceful address, and a person that 
must once have been excessively handsome. He stooped his heada 
little now, and had probably always carried himself so, for his 
appearance in other respects had none of the marks of age. His 
manner was courtly, polished, skilful, with the least possible tinge of 
the hypocrisy one is so apt to ascribe to such urbanity. I sat and 
contemplated him by stealth, for he was a beautiful study; and so 
strong, so singular a contrast to the room, the house, the desolation. 
Nothing could be finer than his head, with the hair, slightly pow. 
dered, combed from his high, clear brow, and falling in a few s 
locks on the collar of his dress——Nothing more strikingly elegant 
than his person, arrayed in a long loose wrapper of Indian chintz. 
He wore furred slippers; and I thought from a dash of coxcombry 
about the tight-ribbed grey silk stocking, that he might still bea 
little vain of his leg. There was some asperity in the expression of 
his countenance, handsome and insinuating as it was; and I judged 
it a feeling in his character, covered, but not concealed, by the 
affability of his address. 

With such a man as the laird, ] grew into conversation imme- 
diately, and his conversation was particularly agreeable. He was 
fond of talking, fond of descanting on those subjects to which he 
seemed to have turned his attention. He spoke well—he was choice 
in his language, and it flowed easily. His daughter mixed but little 
in our discourse. She made me a slight offer of some refreshment 
when I rose to take my leave; and on my declining it, the laird 
invited me to stay dinner. I had made some arrangements for my 
return to the little inn, so | excused myself; but being further, and 
very kindly, pressed, I accepted his civilities for a future day. 

I walked home delighted with him—his table with the otter skin 
and his rubbish, his polished mahogany Roman chair, and he him- 
self in his long wrapper seated in it, his slippered feet resting on the 
dark goat skin rug.---I forget the ruin around him---I forget the 
harsher eccentricities of his character. He had the good breeding 
of real _ feeling,---the liberal understanding of a man of letters, 
---the elegance of a finished gentleman! He was talked of 4 
arbitrary in his proceedings,---but it was nothing beyond a high 
feeling of aristocracy! I was myself addicted to aristocracy, am 
I forgave him the crime with all my heart. 
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— + 


“ His pomp is in the grave,..... CowPer. 


The day had arrived for the funeral. The friends of the family 
had assembled in the kitchen of the little public-house, and on the 
sloping bank before the door of it; all appeared: to be ready, yet 
they loitered about---talking together in small parties with the air of 
people still unprepared. Two days before, the corpse had been 
cofined. One of the brothers, the landlord and his wife, and a few 
others interested in the melancholy office, attended. The body was 
dressed with care in a fine shirt and new cotton stockings; and the 
winding-sheet was of home-made linen, spun by the poor old mother. 
No clergyman was present, but the ceremony was performed gravely 
and decently, and to me was most affecting. The brother, a re- 
spectable looking man, by trade a carpenter, brought the shell, in 
which he laid the body---it was half filled with shavings, amongst 
which a little lime had been dusted---a small quantity of earth was 
put upon the dead man’s breast, and a square piece of cloth, laid 
cornerways, covered his face---the brother raised it for a moment--- 
the stiff sharp features seemed to stand out with fearful fixedness from 
the awful drapery around them. The good landlady sat down and 
cried---the brother was much agitated, but he recovered himself, and 
proceeded with very decent firmness in the melancholy office that 
belonged to his profession. Another near relative now presented a 
dram of whiskey to each person present. It was drunk standing, and in 
silence. There was scarcely a pause when I heard the creek of the 
first heavy screw which was to fix down the lid of the coffin---the 
sound of the last had hardly left me before the party round the body 
had dispersed. 

The corpse had never been left quite alone---some one always sat 
near it,and at night candles were burned in the attic where it lay. 
There was generally a concourse of visitors in the chamber, for the 
story had been quickly spread, and a more than common feeling of 
interest had been quickly excited by the tale. It was a piece of 
respect to the living, to pay this duty to the dead. The father had 
attended the first day to receive the condolences, but he had not been 
seen again---he was at home, alone, Many persons proceeded from 
the public-house to the farm where the old couple resided. There 
they found the mother in real sorrow---sorrow that could not be com- 
forted. She sat weeping on a low stool, by a cold hearth, for she 
would not let them kindle the embers, and she held a corner of her 
worsted apron over her eyes. Her gude man was never by her; and she 
told the neighbours they must not take it ill, but she could not see 

them. He appeared, however, on the day of the funeral, decently 
dressed in black, as was his son the carpenter. He was calm and 
gtave in his deportment, and much altered in looks since the day I 
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had first seen him, but there was no sign of violent sorrow in his 
manner to the guests. 

There were a number of people bid to the funeral, all reepectaile 
in ap ce, most of them relations or connexions---some few were 
of no kin to the family, and their presence was evidently gratifying, 
Amongst these was my first acquaintance, the minister, and an elder} 
quiet-looking man‘with him, whom I afterwards understood to be the 
laird's factor. There was, also, a gentleman, called the wood-mer. 
chant, and his son, and an officer in uniform, and all the laird’s 
servants, both from his house andfarm. The landlady, though mostly 
in tears, carefully attended to the company, offering to all the refresb- 
ment of bread and cheese and whiskey. Her courtesy was accepted 
eagerly, though the guests were assembled on so melancholy ap 
occasion. They all said some kind and cheering words to heron 
returning her the empty glass; and I found that she and her husband 
had gained much respect from having allowed the corpse to remain 
in their house till the day of interment. There were superstitious 
feelings against admitting the bodies of those who died a violent 
death into a dwelling---they were generally laid in some out-house, 
and buried with expedition. My good hosts;had been less scru. 
pulous, and they had won much by their liberality. 

The landlord had put on mourning for the day; his wife had 
bound a black ribbon round her cap, and she had offered her 
daughter Lily to attend the body to the grave; she could not nameher 
eldest daughter, which, under other circumstances, would have been 
looked on as greater respect—one female only attends as mourner in 
a Highland funeral; and though I learned that married women were 
upon occasion employed in this sad office, it was never when in the 
situation of the soldier's wife. 

I dwell on all these customs with peculiar pleasure, as still 
distinctly marking a race of people who are daily making advances 
towards a nearer equality with their countrymen. Customs of this 
kind last long after general character changes, and they recal the 
picturesque past, of which may be few other traces remain. I walked 
about from group to group of those collected for the funeral, 
catching every little indication of former days ; comparing the 
usages of the world, with the habits of this sequestered glen, 
poetising in fact, or painting-gazing, on the bold mountains, the dark 
threatening sky, and the quiet river, shrunk to almost half the 
size I had first seen it. It brought back my thoughts to the melan- 
choly story of the Traveller—we were met to bear his body to the 
grave. 

I had resolved to accompany his remains part of the way to the 
church-yard. It was not customary for all assembled to continue 
steadily in the funeral train to witness the close of the ceremony; 
many only proceeded to the boundary of their own farm, or & 
certain distance upon the road, and I was inclined to take advantage 
of this liberty, for my heart was oppressed, and I shrunk from 
seeing the old grey-headed father at the grave. His appearance al 
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the door of the inn, followed by his son, and another friend with 
whiskey, announced that the body was lifted. The crowd gave way; 
each man took off his dram in silence; the door was darkened for a 
moment; and the coffin, borne by four of the relations, was carried 
out upon the green. It was of plain deal, painted black, without an 
ornament, and covered with a dark green plaid instead of a pall. 
We moved immediately. Lily, with a black mbbon to braid her hair, 

receded the corpse, which was followed by the father and the son. 
Phe near relations surrounded them---the rest of the crowd fell in 
behind. 

We left the river and the plain, and we turned into a winding 
road whirled through the forest to the church. The thick set pines 
almost excluded day-light; the eye could = pierce the gloom 
---the long narrow fallen leaves strewed the wel!-beaten path over 
which we slowly wandered. Still as we passed, the tall stems of the 
fir rose straight before us; on each side they stood, carrying up their 
naked trunks high above where their dark tops concealed the lowering 
clouds of a dull October evening. There was a sameness in the 
scene---a sadness that well accorded with the melancholy duty we 
were on. I stood, and let all pass me; and J watched the long 
procession in grief of heart as it turned away among the trees. The 
girl, the black coffin, the old frail father, his son, the friends, the 
strangers, moved on through the dark forest in stillness. The crowd 
slackened as I looked, and all became indistinct that composed it. 
The red plaids gleamed here and there for a few seconds longer, and 
the crush of feet on the bog myrtle, and bright green plants of wild 
bogberries, still sounded ; but soon all died away, and I felt myself 
alone in the forest. 


THE SKELETON'S SOUL. 


I lay within a burial ground, 
My head upon a sod reclining ; 
The bell had toll’d its midnight round, 
And midnight’s stars on bigh were shining, 
Without their queen, who, under seas, 
Was journeying to the antipodes. 
Beside me was a grave new-made, 
To be a death-bed on the morrow--- 
Round which should holy prayers be said, 
And cheeks wear tears---perchance of sorrow. 
The upturn’d mould was fresh---and thought, 
Into creative sadness wrought, 
Gave my ears power to hear the worms 
Thrid thro’ it with their slimy forms--- 
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To-morrow, and they'll find their way 
Unto a finer, fairer clay !--- 
Death's relics o’er the earth were strown, 
As if some former tenant there 
Had wither’d to a skeleton, 
And these its shatter'd fragments were. 
The silence of the midmost night, 
Lit only by that starry light; 
Of dreary graves that garden green, 
Where nought of life was heard or seen--- 
For Death, whose footstep soundeth not, 
Shed his own stillness o’er the spot ;--- 
And most that newly-open’d cell, 
Where a young guest was soon to dwell ; 
The moist earth, and the human clay, 
Which there in broken fragments lay, 
Work'd in my spirit’s solitude 
A spell of fearful heaviness--- 
Like that which Dante’s soul imbued, 
When in the mystic grave he stood 
Bewilder’d and companionless. 
Then from my soul a feeling leapt, 
Like music from a chord that’s swept--- 
A meteor from the meadows dank, 
An eagle from the rock--- 
A torrent from its broken bank--- 
From clouds, the thunder’s shock :--- 
And visions o’er my fancy beam’d--- 
For tho’ not sleeping, yet I dream’d. 


Methought---for wondrous things they think 
Who of the cup of fancy drink--- 
Methought those bones which on the ground 
By him who dug the grave lay scatter'd, 
Did suddenly together bound, 
As they had life, and ne'er were shatter'd ; 
And form’d, uniting one by one, 
A well-proportion’d skeleton. 
#rim and erect the figure rose, 
In semblance of a pictur'd death---- 
And ghastly in its dread repose 
Stood, without motion, sense, or breath. 
Then o’er my human nature came 
A shudder at that fleshless frame--- 
Lo! as I trembled---far in heaven, 
Upon the dark horizon’s verge, 
A silver light was gently driven--- 
Slow as a zephyr-wafted surge. 
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It could not be the moon---for she 
Lent other skies her majesty ; 
It might not be Dione’s star, 
For that was absent, and afar ; 
Nor meteor, for too firm its fires--- 
A meteor in its birth expires.--- 
No! ’twas a light which ne’er before 
The proud sky for its jewel wore, 
And with an undulating motion 
Rose to the meridian sky ; 
As fair a fire as e’er devotion 
Knelt to for her deity. 
Advanced---it heaved, expanded, burst, 
With many a radiant scintillation, 
And second splendour from the first 
Forth sprang in beauteous corruscation--- 
As shoots a flower at Summer’s kiss 
From the green bud that prison’d her, 
Or from the encasing crysalis, 
That flower’s down-winged worshipper : 
And when those rays, so brightly darted, 
Were gather’d to their orb again, 
From that first light another parted, 
To vindicate its separate reign--- 
As starts a planet from its swoon, 
[n transit by the glowing moon. 
And nearer, nearer, earthward flying, 
To the dim scene where I was lying ; 
To a seraphic form it grew, 
Immaculate in shape and hue, 
And furling its cherubic wing, 
Alit before the skeleton, 
And clung around the ghastly thiny, 
And kiss’d its cheek of lifeless bone, 
Till the lank figure grimly smiled, 
As with a feeling reconciled, 
And, solemn as the death-bell’s toll, 
Said to that shape of light---‘* my soul !”’ 
The seraph, at that echoing word, 
Sprang buoyant on her silver plumes--- 
And accents musical preferr’d, 
With breath redundant with perfumes : 
‘** Forsaken tenement! my flight 
“Is bounded but by Heaven’s own height : 
“ T live in odor and in song, 
“* In my bright bowers the stars among : 
‘** Music is mine, and love is mine, 


“ And thought and poesy divine--- 
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“ And memory of earth’s dear mirth, 

‘* Without remembrance of its wo--- 
“ Where everlasting joys have birth, 

“ And beauty smiles, and streamlets flow ! 
“ Frail tenement! such lot is mine--- 
“ But what, forsaken clay! is thine?” 
She ceased, and with rejoicing flight 
Regain’d her palace-bower of light ; 
Whilst follow'd her a hollow groan 
That might have shook her ether throne : 
And when she vanish’d in the sky, 
There follow’d her a wailing cry--- 
And that sepulchral figure fell 
To fragments, with a mournful yell--- 
As, starting from my trance, I view’d 
Nought but the church-yard solitude. 


THE LETTER-WRITER. 


Fortune surely shifted me from my birth, or first looked on me 
in a mood as splenetic as that of nature, when she produced that most 
sombre and unpleasing of trees, the olive: to pursue the simile; I 
may have conduced to the comfort of others, nay, even to their 


convenience and luxury, but it never availed aught to my own ap- 
pearance or circumstances; I went on, like that unhappy-looking 
tree, decaying in the trunk and blighting in the branches, and yielding 
up the produce of a liberal education and an active nature to the 
public, but reaping for my own portion only misfortune and disap- 
pointment ; 1 had sprung up in the wilderness of the world, and I was 
left to grow or wither as 1 might; every one was ready to profit by 
me when a fruitful season rendered me available to them, but none 
cared to toil to give me space for growth, or to enrich the perishing 
earth at my unlucky root ! 

I was educated for the church, but my father died while I was at 
college, and I lost the curacy, which was in the gift of my uncle, 
through the pretty face of a city merchant's daughter, who wrote a 
sonnet to my worthy relative on his recovery from a fit of the gout, 
and obtained the curacy for her brother in exchange for her effusion. 
What was to be done? I offered myself as tutor to a young gen- 
tleman who was to study the classics until he was of age, and then 
to turn fox-hunter to supply the place of his deceased father ; but I 
was considered by his relations to be too good-looking to be domes- 
ticated in the house of a rich widow under fifty, and I had the ” 
satisfaction of seeing the vacant seat in the family coach filled by an 
old, sandy-haired M. A., with bow legs and a squint---handsome or 
ugly, it availed not: a face had twice ruined my prospects ; I was at 
my wits end' | could not turn fine gentleman, for | had not brass 
enough to make my veracity a pander to my voracity ; I could not 
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turn tradesman, for 1 had not gold enough even to purchase a yard 
measure, or to lay in a stock of tapes. My heart bounded at the idea 
of the army; but I thought of it like a novice---of wounds and 

t deeds ; of fame and laurels ; I was obliged to look closer--- 
my relations were neither noblemen or bankers, and I found that 
even the Colonial corps were becoming aristocratical and profuse ; 
the navy---1 walked from London to Chatham on speculation ; 
saw the second son of an earl covered with tar, out at elbows and at 
heels, and I returned to town, fully satisfied that here | certainly had 
nochance. I offered myself as clerk to a wealthy brewer, and, at 
length, 1 was accepted---this was an opening! I registered malt, 
hops, ale, and small-beer, till 1 began to feel as though the world was 
one vast brewhouse; and calculated, added, and subtracted pounds, 
shillings, and pence, until all other lore appeared “ stale, flat, and 
“ unprofitable :” 1 was in this counting-house four years, and was, 
finally, discharged by my prudent principal as an unthrifty servant, 
for having, during a day of unusual business, cut up two entire quills, 
and overturned the inkstand on a new ledger! Again ‘‘ the world was 
‘‘ all before me where to chuse’’---but enough of this ; suffice it that 
my choice availed me nothing, and after years of strugyling and 
striving, I found myself, as free as air, in a small market town in 
England, with five shillings in my pocket, and sundry grey hairs on 
my head. From mere dearth of occupation, I took my station at the 
window of a small stationer’s shop, and commenced a survey of the 
volumes and pamphlets which were attractively opened at the title- 
pages to display their highly-colored frontispieces. The first which I 
noticed was, ‘‘ The Young Gentleman’s Multiplication Table, or Two 
and ‘Two make Four’---1 sighed as I remembered how little this 
promising study had availed me! Then came “ Little Tom Tucker, 
“ he sang for his Supper’’---I would have danced forone. ‘‘ Young's 
‘Night Thoughts,” with a well dressed gentleman in mourning, 
looking at the moon. ‘‘ How to Grow Rich, or a Penny Saved is a 
“ Penny Got ;” I would have bought the book, and learned the secret, 
though I had but five shillings left in the world, had not the second 
part of the title intimated to me that I ought to keep my money. 
“ The Castle of St. Altobrand,” where a gentleman in pea-green might 
be seen communing with a lady insky-blue. ‘‘ Raising the Wind”--- 
I turned away with a shudder ; I had played a part in this drama for 
years, and I well knew it was no farce. ‘‘ The Polite Letter-Writer, 
“or” Idid not stop to read more; an idea flashed through my 
mind, and in two minutes more | was beside the counter of the sta- 
loner; we soon became acquainted ; I left two and sixpence in his 
shop, and quitted it with renewed hope; the promise of a recom- 
mendation, two quires of letter paper, twelve good quills, and some 
ink in a small phial. I rejoiced at having made a friend, even of the 
stationer, for my pride and my property had long been travelling 
companions, and were seldom at home. On the following day, a 
placard was pasted to a window on the ground floor of a neat house, 
in the best street, announcing that ‘“ within, letters were written on 
“all subjects, for all persons, with precision and secresy ;" I shall 
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never forget the tremor with which I awaited the arrival of a customer! 
I had sunk half of my slender capital, and encuinbered myself with 
lodging ; I did not dare to think, so I sat down and began, resolutely, 
to 8 my penknife on the sole of my fearfully dilapidated shoe; 
then, I spread my paper before me ; divided the quires ; looked care. 
fully through a sheet of it at the light 3 laid it down again ; began to 
grow melancholy ; shook off reflection as I would have done a serpent, 
= in betook myself most zealously to the sharpening of my 
penknife. A single, well articulated stroke on the door of my apart. 
ment, roused me at once to action, and I shouted, ‘‘ come in,” with 
nervous eagerness ; it opened, and gave egress to a staid matron, of 
high stature, and sharp countenance; I would have pledged my 
existence on her shrewishness from the first moment I beheld her. 
When I had placed a chair for her, and re-seated myself, this prelude to 
my prosperity commenced business at once. 

‘** You're a letter-writer, Mr. What d’ye call ‘em.” 

I bowed assent. 

‘* Bilent---” 

“ As the grave, madam.” 

This sufficed ; the lady took a pinch of snuff---told me that she 
had been recommended to employ me by Mr. Quireandquill ; and I pre- 
pared for action. She had a daughter young, beautiful, and innocent--- 
but gay, affectionate, and thoughtless; she had given her heart in 
keeping to one who, though rich in love, lacked all other possessions ; 
and, finally, she had bestowed her hand where affection prompted. 
But the chilled heart feels not like that which is warm with youth--- 
its pulses beat not to the same measure---its impulses impel not to 
the same arts; the mother felt as a guardian and a _ parent---the 
daughter as a woman and a fond one ; the one had been imprudent--- 
the other was inexorable ; my first task was to be the unwrenching 
of the holy bonds which united a child and her parent,---the an- 
nouncement of an abandonment utter and irrevocable ; I wrote the 
letter, and if 1 softened down a few harsh expressions, and omitted 
some sentences of heart-breaking severity, surely it was no breach of 
faith, or if, indeed, it were, it was one for which, even at this time, 
I do not blush. 

The old lady saw her letter sealed and addressed, and departed; 
and I hastily partook of a scanty breakfast, the produce of my fits 
epistolary speculation. I need not have been so precipitate in dispateh- 
ing my repast, for some dreary hours intervened ere the arrival of 
another visitor. One, however, came at length ; a tremulous, almost 
inaudible, stroke upon the door, and a nervous clasp of the latch, again 
spoke hope to my sinking spirits ; and, with a swift step, I rose 
gave admittance to a young and timid girl, blushing, and trembling, 
and wondering, as it seemed, at the extent of her own daring. 
business was not so readily dispatched as that of the angry matron. 
here were a thousand promises of secresy to be given; a thousané 
tremors to be overcome. z Fs 

“ Tam a poor girl, sir,” she said at length, ‘* but Iam an hones 


‘one; therefore, before 1 take up your time, I must know whether 
“ | can afford to pay for it.” 
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« That,” said 1, and even amid my poverty I could not suppress 
a feeling of amusement, “‘ that depends wholly on the subject of your 
“epistie; business requires few words, and less ingenuity, and is 
« fairly paid for by a couple of shillings ; but a love-letter is cheap at 
“ three and sixpence, for it requires an infinity of each.” 
«Then I may as well wish you good day at once, sir, for I 
« have but half-a-crown in the world that I can call my own, and I 
“ cannot run into debt, even to write to Charles.”’ There was a tear 
in her eye as she rose to go, and it was a beautiful blue eye, better 
fitted to smiles than tears; this was enough, and, even poor as I 
was, | would not have missed the opportunity of writing this letter, 
though I had been a loser by the task. Happy Charles! 1 wrote 
from her dictation, and it is wonderful how well the heart prompts to 
eloquence, even among the uneducated and obscure. In all honesty, 
though I had but jested with my pretty employer, this genuine love- 
letter was well worth the three and sixpence---it was written, and 
crossed, and re-written at right angles, and covered on the folds 
and under the wafer, and, finally, unsealed to insert a few ‘‘ more last 
“words.” It was a very history of the heart !---of a heart untainted 
by error---unsophisticated by fashion---unfettered by the world’s ways : 
alittle catalogue of woman’s best, and tenderest, and holiest feelings, 
warm from the spirit’s core, and welling out like the pure waters of a 
ground spring. How the eye fell, and the voice sunk, as she recorded 
some little doubt,some fond self-created fear ; how the tones gladdened, 
and the blue eyes laughed out in joy, as she spoke of hopes and 
prospects, to which she clung trustingly, as woman ever does to her first 
affection: What would I not have given to have been the receiver of 
such a letter ?---What to have been the idol of such a heart? And, as 
she eagerly bent over me to watch the progress of her epistle, her 
hand resting on my arm, and her warm breath playing over my brow, 
while at intervals a fond sigh escaped her, she from time to time 
reminded me of the promises I had made never to betray her secret--- 
beautiful innocent! I would have died first. She was with me nearly 
two hours, and left me with a flushed cheek, her letter in one hand 
and her half-crown in the other---had I robbed her of it, I should have 
merited the pillory. 

My third customer was a stiff, tall, hony man, of about fifty-five, 
and for this worthy I wrote an advertisement for a wife. He was thin, 
and shy, and emaciated---a breathing skeleton, in the receipt of some 
hundred and twenty pounds a-year; a martyr to the rheumatism, and 
4 radical. He required but little: a moderate fortune; tolerable 
person ; good education ; perfect housewifery ; implicit obedience ; 
and, finally, wound up the list of requisites from mere lack of breath, 
and modestly intimated that youth would not be considered an 
objection, provided that great prudence and rigid economy accom- 
panied it. He was the veriest antidote to matrimony I ever beheld ! 

My calling prospered. I wrote letters of condolence and of con- 
gratulation; made out bills, and composed valentines ; became the 
friend of every pretty girl and fine youth in the parish; and never 
breathed one of their mighty secrets in the wrong quarter. In the 
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midst of this success, a new ambition fired me---I had been an autho, 
for months ; but though I had found my finances more flourishing, 
the bays bloomed not upon my brow; and I was just about to turn 
author in good earnest, when a distant relation died, and bequeathed to 
me an annuity of four hundred pounds a year; and I have been s 
much engaged ever since in receiving the visits of some hitherto 
unknown relatives and connexions, that I have only been able to 
compose the title , and to send this hint to destitute young gen- 
tlemen who may howe an epistolary turn; and to such I offer the 
assurance, that there is pleasure in being the depositary of a pretty 
girl's secrets. ‘‘ There are worse occupations in the world, Yorick, 
** than feeling a woman’s pulse.’ 


—_—--- -— 


TO YOU ALONE. 


I'd give the world did you but know 
How deep within my panting heart 

A thousand warmer feelings glow, 
Than words or looks could ere impart. 


I would not that the world should guess 
At aught beyond this outward show, 

What happy dreams in secret bless--- 
What burning tears in secret flow. 


Oh! do not deem me cold nor yain--- 
Oh, is there one who thinks not so? 
In his devoted heart I'd reign--- 
And what is all the rest below ’ 


rHE AUTHOR IN LONDON. 


No sooner was my intended departure for London made known in 
our village, than the curate called on me, with a heavy weight of manu 
script sermons under his arm, and a strong expression of anxiety visible 
in his countenance. As I was a regular attendant at church on every 
sabbath-day, and had slept through the greater part of those lucu- 
brations myself, it was natural that 1 should form a high opiniomef 
their merit. Accordingly, there appeared no difficulty in the commiission 
with which he entrusted me---to dispose of them to the highest bidder 
in a place where genius was sure of receiving a competent and even 8 
distinguished reward. 1 would willingly have gone a great way out 
of my road to serve so gooda man as the curate, but even so small a 
sacrifice of friendship was not required, for, as | had to call at Pater 
nester Row on my own account, with a volume of poems, which 
purposed to turn into cash immediately on my arrival, the same 
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walk would answer the two purposes, and probably the same bookseller 
would make his fortune by the two speculations. 

Full of those ideas, I took leave of my kind friends, and my 
affectionate parents, and, after many charges from the curate to keep 
a sharp eye to the trunk which contained our respective productions, 
a crack of the coachman’s whip put the machine in motion which was 
to conduct me, in one day, a hundred miles from obscurity. Never 
shall I forget the delight, the rapture, with which London first broke 
upon my view; never shall 1 forget the emotions with which I first 
beheld its lofty edifices, shining in the light of hope, and snatching 
one promise to my heart of proved and dear distinction before the 
cold hand of the world could administer its bitter corrective. 

I had not been long in town, when, providing myself with a 
specimen of the curate’s work, and a few select stanzas of my own, 
I set out for the well-known neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, where I did 
not doubt of finding a ready market for commodities of so choice a 
fabric. The bookseller into whose shop I entered, concluded, from 
my request to speak with him alone, that I had something of interest 
to communicate; but when I pulled out the curate’s manuscript, and 
laid it on the desk, his countenance fell full fifty per cent. at the sight 
of the written paper. Having glanced his eye across the title-page, 
with a timidity that seemed afraid of perusal, he assured me that he had 
nothing to do with religion, and, therefore, must decline the favor I 
intended him, for which, however, he thanked me with a dry groan. 
I was sorry for my friend, the curate, but the present seeming to be a 
favorable occasion for urging the acceptance of my own poem, I took 
it out of my bosom, where my heart had been heating against it for the 
last half hour. 

The bookseller was still inexorable. Indeed, he showed, if pos- 
sible, more distaste to the poetry than to the prose, observing that 
poetry was become a mere drug of late, and had fallen into discredit 
from its very abundance. ‘Though I could not help suspecting that 
the quality was, at least, as much concerned as the quantity of the 
article in producing this effect, 1 was surprised at a statement which 
oe not only a general diffusion of knowledge, but of inspiration 


Another objection stated by the bookseller was the want of an 
established name to recommend either performance, without which, 
he held it to be impossible that they should sell. As I was not 
altogether unprepared for this argument, I urged, on the other hand, 
with some appearance of reason, that every writer, good and bad, was 
once in the same predicament, that in order to keep up the supply of 
authors, experiments must sometimes be made amongst the unknown ; 
for oe the great men of the day might possibly live for ever, it 
was hardly to be expected that they would continue to write for ever, 
and that in mind, above every thing, the extensive and liberal 
speculator was the most likely to be rewarded by success. ; 

Mr. Hotpress, which was the bookseller’s name, replied to this 
ebullition only by beckoning me into another room with a melancholy 


motion of his hand. I followed as he pointed out, and soon found 
2 1. 
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myself enclosed in a sort of cemetery or mausoleum---a receptacle for 
the abortive offspring of many a big-bellied muse that had expired jn 
the pangs of labor. There was a gloom in this apartment which 
gave an awful intimation of the purpose to which it was reserved; 
cobwebs tumbled in, the faint light clouds of dust flew about on the 
opening of the door, and neglect seemed to start at our intrusion. It 
was a melancholy sight, at least it was so to me. There laid tours 
which had never travelled out of the shop; essays which had made no 
attempt at circulation; sermons which had never been preached but 
to the spiders ; sonnets which had never sung but to the shelves; and 
all were buried in profound unfathomable repose, as if they had been 
written rather for the dead than the living. 

What could I answer to such an appeal? I was offended, yet 
unable to speak ; my pride was hurt, but my faculties were paralyzed; 
I felt as if struggling with some conception that would have burst the 
language to express it; wherefore, after drawing a profound sigh from 
among the literary propensities of my soul, I returned with my con- 
ductor into the shop, where I sat down to recover from my agitation. 

While I was meditating, in a forlorn posture, on the misunder- 
standing which has so long existed between ambition and fame, a little, 
fat, bustling man, with a round face, popped in from the street, 
perched upon the counter, and began to chatter. 

‘* Well, Mr. Hotpress,”’ said he, ‘‘ how does that beautiful poem 
“‘ which you last published go off your hands. Swimmingly, I should 
‘‘ suppose, if one may judge from its merit.” 

‘* The demand for it is pretty fair,” said Hotpress. 

‘“* | told you it would be so from the beginning,’ exclaimed the 
little fat man. ‘‘ We have no such writer as ‘ Grub,’ sir,”’— 
and he looked at me as if to ascertain whether he had attracted my 
attention. 

Alas! I was too much alive to every thing connected with the 
name of literature to be indifferent to what was passing, so that the 
little fat man having caught my eye, galloped on with accelerated 
volubility in the strain of eulogium. 

« The title,” continued he, ‘ was a lucky hit; I defy any man 
‘ to look upon it without being bitten ; it has the properties of that 
‘‘ serpent which can fascinate by a single glance. What would you 
‘‘ suppose, sir,’’ directing his conversation to me, ‘‘ what would you 
‘‘ suppose the author had the good taste and the good fortune to call 
“* his poem ?” 

‘“* ] protest, sir, I never heard either of the poem or the poet, 
“‘ until this moment,” replied I. 

“‘ Yes,” returned my interrogator, “ I know his reputation is 
‘‘ confined at present chiefly to the higher circles, but he will soon 
‘make his way to the mob. Ay, Grub is the writer for all ranks, 
' , and conditions. But to return to his poem, he has called it 
‘* The Pleasures of Housekeeping. And what sort of pleasures do you 
‘think he has taken upon him to immortalize? Not your vulgar 
‘* roast beef and plumb pudding, but green tea and literary conver- 
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« sation. There is a delicate sentimental turn to a subject that may 
« sound homely at first."’ 

«« Indeed it is,” said I, ‘ a very unexpected turn, I dare say, to 
“ many of our good housewifes.”’ 

« No doubt, sir,” cried the little fat man, “ no doubt.” “ But, 
“Mr. Hotpress, I have an order for you concerning this identical 
« work. A friend of mine has commissioned me to send him twelve 
«copies of it immediately. I hope you have twelve copies remain- 
‘ing, for my friend has eleven children, and they are every one so 
“ anxious.to read it, that the only way to prevent quarrels in the 
“ family, is to give them a book a piece.” 

“] can accommodate the gentleman and all his family,” said 
Hotpress. 

“My dear fellow, you delight me,” exclaimed the little fat man 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and I'll bring you the address the next time I pass 
“ this way. But perhaps you could spare a copy or two to this gen- 
“tleman also ?—(looking at me.)—He must be desirous to peruse 
“ the greatest poet of the age. Do let me prevail on you to furnish 
‘‘ him with three or four copies.” 

The bookseller was silent; upon which I hastened to observe, 
that a single copy would answer my purpose, as I had neither wife nor 
child to dispute it with me; then paying down my money, I received 
the poem in exchange, and the little fat man took his leave almost 
immediately after, assuring me as he went, that I was to be envied 
for the treat I should enjoy that evening. 

As soon as the little fat man was gone, I enquired of Mr. Hot- 
press who he was, not doubting but that he would turn out to be some 
—— patron of literature. 

otpress assured me that he was a very clever fellow, and rising 
fast into notice. 

‘ What, does he write himself ?”’ cried 1, with surprise. 

‘‘ Indeed he does,”’ said Hotpress, ‘‘ and with a velocity that 
“would astonish a steam-engine. We have no one so expert in 
‘‘ knocking up a publication.” 

‘“‘] protest,” said I, “ it is much to the credit of a person en- 
“gaged in similar pursuits, to praise a brother author so liberally as 
“he has praised Mr. Grub.” 

Hotpress, though a grave man, could not help smiling, as he 
observed—** He has very good reason to praise that author, I assure 
“ you.” 

““ What! some dear friend or relation, aye ?” 

‘‘ Yes, a very dear friend and relation, indeed,” said Hotpress, 
“ that was Mr. Grub himself.” 

__ I could not help joining in the laugh at an occurrence so truly 
ridiculous ; but prudence soon whispered me to make my retreat in 
time, for fear some other author should come in to praise himself at 
my expense. 


> 











HANNIBAL’'S Vow. 


They stood before their idol shrine, 
The father and the son ; 

The Priest had pour’d the holy wine, 
The sacrifice was done. 


Before their altar still they knelt : 
The father’s eye of flame, 

Spoke all the pangs his bosom felt, 
But scarce his tongue would name. 


And well he knew---that warrior boy 
Hamilcar’s fearful sign, 

And well his youthful soul could joy 
In valor’s wild design. 


Three times the fatal vow was spoken 
In language fierce and high: 

Oh! deem'd he then that mystic token 
Fraught with his destiny. 


Dark was the oath of war he swore 
’Gainst Rome’s imperial state ; 
But darker yet the brow that wore 

The cloud of endless hate. 


ile look’d to earth---he look’d to heavy’n ; 
The earth, the heav’n were still, 

No earthquake shook, no cloud was riv’n 
To speak the thunderer’s will. 


Mysterious horror breath’d around, 
As from his throne below, 

The startled Death-God rose, and frown’d 
To hear that echoing vow. 


Fiercely he sprung from out the tomb 
To mark his destin’d slain, 

And thrice he wav’d his sable plume 
O’er Canne’s deadly plain. 





- pateres «} 0 Tera 
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In the fifteenth chapter of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
“ Roman Empire”—the most magnificent monument perhaps which 
the learning and labor of man have yet dedicated to the muse of 
history—and which wants nothing but simplicity and interest in the 
narrative to render it a perfect composition—there is an observation 
with regard to the belief entertained in the age of Cicero and the 
first Cesars, on the subjects of the soul’s immortality, which is at 
once so singular in itself, and so solemn in its expression, that ney 
the words, construed into plain English,—a language by the way for 
which the author had conceived a very undue antipathy—seem to 
leave no great room for question; it is nevertheless exceedingly 
difficult to make out what was the precise and intended meaning. 

Speaking of the mystic and metaphysic lights through which 
that doctrine was beheld by the philosophers aa sages of antiquity 
—“adoctrine thus removed,” it is said, “ beyond the senses and 
“experience of mankind, might serve to amuse the leisure of a 
“ philosophic mind; or in the silence of solitude, might sometimes 
“impart a ray of comfort to desponding virtue: but the faint 
“ | meen which had been received in the schools, was soon 
“ obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. We are 
“ sufficiently acquainted,” proceeds this learned and very irreverend 
historian, “‘ with the eminent persons who flourished in the age of 
“Cicero and the first Ceesars, with their actions, their characters, 
“and their motives, to be assured that their conduct in this life was 
“never regulated by any serious conviction of the rewards and 
“ punishments of a future state.” Now it might possibly be inferred 
from this passage, that the author had meant to point out the insuffi- 
ciency of mere philosophy, and to contrast by implication, its effect 
with that wisdom which is inspired, and to shew how Christianity had 
benefitted mankind by carrying its doctrines to the heart, and 
directing by its divine influence the actions, the counsels, and the 
characters of Kings and Cabinets. If this had indeed been his 
meaning, the right understanding of it might have saved him some 
scandal on the score of his faith—but, for our parts, whatever our 
reason may assure us as to the true tendency of Christianity, consi- 
dered merely in the purity of its precepts, or in that sublime promise 
which it holds out asa recompence of our obedience to them, we 
are sorry that we cannot compliment the imperfect professors of it 
in any age since its establishment, by asserting the effect of those 
precepts and of that promise, to have been ever very visibly displayed 
in the conduct or the motives of the rulers of mankind. Assuredly 
we should be glad to learn in whieh of the political measures of the 
present age, or of our political men, has been exhibited that “‘ serious 
‘ conviction of the rewards and punishments of a future life,” the 
want of which our very grave historian has affected to consider as 
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characteristic of the age of Cesar. He refers to harangues in the 
Senate of Rome—let him look to the Senate of England. Oy 
Parliamentary Debates, we imagine, and the decisions of our Cabinets, 
might be ransacked for some time without affording much v 
edifying evidence upon this subject. We should find in them, we 
suppose, abundant traces of the ordinary passions and enterprises 
of men wielding political power arising from the ordinary motives, 
and directed to their usual ends ; but if we should discover one single 
measure resolved——nay, one single vote given, with a view merely to 
any acquisition of glory beyond the grave, we must then confess 
that we have hitherto been very superficial observers of the age we 
live in. 

But it is not so much a want of faith in its doctrines, as a disobe- 
dience of its express commands, that we are disposed to arraign in 
the conduct of modern Kings, and Statesmen and Legislators; and 
in this respect we are afraid the impiety of all Christian countries 
must appear far more flagrant than that of any Pagan people upon 
record. 

The ancients—for the most part at least, it must be admitted, 
whatever were the imperfections of their morality, acted more in the 
spirit of their religion than we do, Their theological system 
presented them with a patron deity of every passion, which they 
indulged in its turn; and whether they gave way to the fiercer or to 
the softer affections of the soul—whether as conquerors they made 
war, or as libertines they made love—they equally emulated the 
glory, and sacrificed to the worship, of some divinity. The impurities 
of their morals were sustained and sanctioned by the errors of their 
creed; and like Hector in the Iliad, if they were betrayed, they 
were betrayed by a god. With us the case is somewhat different. 
Believing, as we profess to do, that we live under the special provi- 
dence of a Divine Being who forbids and avenges the indulgence of 
every passion—forbids it not merely by the voice of reason, but by 
that of the Gospel—we act equally in contempt of both—with a 
pattern in mortal mould of immortal purity, and truth, and virtue 
for our guide in the life and person of Christ, we are still found 
hardened in sin, in lust, and in falsehood: in the very temple sacred 
to the God of Mercy, his ministers preach only of vengeance and 
eternal fire---and the kings and conquerors of Christian days rush 
headlong from the battle, and offer up their hands, still reeking with 
blood, in thanksgiving---not to the God of War, but to a God of 
Peace and Love, for the slaughter of a million of his creatures. 

But we repeat it, there are other points in which it is remarkable 
that we are not satisfied with violating the spirit, or disregarding 
merely the general precepts, of our religion, but in which we disobey 
and outrage its most solemn and express commands; and that not 
heedlessly or casually, but deliberately and systematically, and where 
even the disobedience and outrage are at once sanctioned and aggra- 
vated by making part and parcel of the laws and customs of the 
land. We allude to the practice of swearing, as it rules in our 
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courts and councils, and our public places, in our Post Office, 
Excise Office, our Courts of Chancery and Exchequer, &c., and 
above all, in our Custom House, in almost every species of written 
contract---in our policies, charter-parties, bills of lading, &c. where 
the formal introduction of God’s name is so frequent, as to strike 
an ear not rendered quite deaf to piety, by the prejudice and practice 
which sap its very foundation,—as blasphemous in the highest degree. 
As we design this article more especially to a consideration of that 
deplorable practice as it exists in the Customs, where it is confessedly 
most prostituted, and where we have had the best opportunities of 
observing it and its effects; and as it is our purpose to recommend 
the entire abolition of it in that establishment, we shall presume to 
assert, and shall endeavour to prove, first, that it is in direct violation of 
the law of God and the Gospel —next, its complete failure in the purpose 
for which it was instituted—and thirdly, that it is attended with very 
dangerous and immoral consequences, and that so far from affording 
a sagen to the revenue, it operates, like every thing else on which 
a false dependence is placed, to betray the very cause it was meant 
to secure. 

To prove the first position, it can hardly be necessary to 
remind the religious part of our readers, that it is one of the ten 
solemn and express commands which the Deity has thought proper 
to issue—*‘ that thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
‘in vain ;” and to call to his recollection at the same moment the 
practice we have mentioned, and the purposes to which it is applied. 
We are aware we have got on debateable ground even with those 
who may agree with us in part---we shall be told of the importance 
of eliciting truth---of the great sanctity of an oath and the solemnity 
of a court of justice: to all which we answer in a word, that it is 
the abuse, nat not the use, which we are now arraigning; and it 
may not be amiss to enquire perhaps before we proceed further into 
the reason and true use of an wer 4 and to offer a few observations 
which may serve to clear up the matter to those who have not hitherto 
considered it, and to shew the principle on which we rest our present 
argument. 

There is nothing in the history and constitution of man, as it 
seems to us, which experience has better ascertained to us than the 
wonderful force of habit---that principle or power by which certain 
actions, whether belonging to his physical or moral nature, have a 
tendency to repeat and perpetuate themselves; in the former case, 
absolutely without reflection at all, and in the latter, if not without 
reflection, at least with a consciousness too slight and transient to 
leave any traces of its existence : but this, which applies to our active 
Principles, as has been observed by Bishop Butler, has precisely an 
Opposite effect on our passive impressions. Truth, the first of moral 
obligations, or the observance of it in our intercourse with others, is 
principle of action, which, if duly enforced and adhered to for any 
length of time, will, of necessity, be confirmed by the practice, like 
every other, from the nature of the agent ; but the passive impression, 
which may be produced by the use of any form of words, or the intro- 
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duction of any name, will as surely be weakened by every repetition, 
and that form and name, however solemn and however sacred 
may be, which accompany it, will so entirely lose all reverence by 
familiarity, as to lead directly to destroy the very principle they were 
designed to uphold: Now we contend that this is precisely the effect 
of the practice of swearing ; the habit of speaking the truth, we repeat, 
gathers strength every hour, whereas, the impression made by the mere 
repetition, invocation of the name of God, is as surely weakened; 
and destroys gradually that tendency which men naturally have to 
speak truth, or, in other words, to speak that which is, rather than 
that which is not. If the act of coupling God’s name with every 
assertion, really guaranteed the truth of it, why assign any limit to the 
use of an oath, and why do we not, instead of reprobating the practice 
of it in ordinary discourse, recommend and approve it, since truth is 
always desirable in the least matters as well as the greatest? and instead, 
therefore, of considering a common swearer as nearly synonymous 
with a common liar---why, we ask, do we not regard him as a person 
eminently pious and trust-worthy? It is essential to the interest, nay, 
to the very existence of society, that men should have a reverence for 
truth, and the sentiment best fitted to produce it is a reverence for 
God, its author; but this feeling does not arise, nor will it ever be 
enlivened, by a prostitute custom of calling upon his name to witness 
a deposition where the common principles of probity might alone 
induce its truth, or where, at least, as in most instances, the vigilance 
of those interested would be sufficient to detect its falsehood. Asa 
member of a Christian country, every person may be supposed to be 
endued with some regard for truth and his Maker; from early im- 
pressions, from the reflection of maturity, and from practices of piety 
and devotion ; and where he is not so, it would be the sublime of folly 
to attempt to supply the neglect of his youth, or to correct the perverted 
notions and habitual! profligacy of his manhood, by the practice we are 
now speaking of. But it is contended, that the practice is necessary for 
the security of the revenue ; that the occasion appearing unimportant, 
men would be careless of the facts deposed if not accompanied by an oath; 
and that the same right by which the magistrate demands it in a Court 
of Justice, he may exert in a Custom House or an Excise Office. 
Now we deny that it is necessary for the security of the revenue; 
and we will prove moreover, that the revenue is not secured by it—it 
would not at all affect our argument if it were, provided we could 
shew, that the same end might be obtained by better means. Secondly, 
we must just beg leave to suggest, that the impiety of the custom is 
implied in the very excuse which is thus pleaded for it, viz. the frivo- 
lousness of the subject. And as for the third topic, a moment's 
reflection on the very difference of the occasion, and the nature of the 
oath itself, will convince our readers of the fallacy of the argument 
drawn from the practice of the tribunals of law, and the right of the 
magistrate to demand an affidavit in the one place, as well as in the 
other. In the one case, your object is to obtain evidence respecting 
a past transaction, concerning which the swearer is supposed to 
cognizant, and for which, if he has any inducement to falsify, you 
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can, in the nature of things, have no possible guarantee, save the reli- 
gion or conscience of the witness 3 the other is not for the purpose of 
discovering truth, but the prevention of fraud of the revenue by the 
nt himself by an oath, when the ordinary vigilance of the officers 
inted to guard it, would secure it beyond a million. Then look 
at the consequences—by using an oath for purposes below its sanctity, 
it is abused and violated in questions of the most solemn importance. 
A Custom House oath is proverbially ridiculous---it is a phrase in 
every body's mouth, and is a thing which even men, conscientious in 
other respects, do not scruple to laugh at. An incident, illustrative of 
this, occurred a few years ago :---In a commercial town in the north, 
a gentleman, having been to the Custom House on some business, 
received a message from the collector, desiring that he would have 
the goodness to step back relative to some affidavit, as he understood 
the messenger, which he either had made, or had omitted to make. 
Mr. —— accordingly returned, and going into the collector's room, 
waited some little time till he had finished with another person with 
whom he was then engaged. Upon which the collector, turning to 
Mr. ——, and not recollecting exactly, and at the moment, what was 
his business, enquired if he was waiting for any thing? Mr. —— 
replied, that he was given to understand the collector had sent for him. 
“Sent for you, sir !’’ said the collector, “ I beg your pardon; I have 
“ really forgotten---for what purposes pray ?”---‘* Why I really don't 
“ know,” said the other, ‘‘ I believe it was toswear."’ ‘‘ Oh, indeed ! 
“true---very true---but, pray Mr. W., for I hardly remember---swear, 
“ to what ?’’---‘* Oh, any thing you please, sir, any thing you please,” 
was the ready and accommodating reply. And here, if we were so 
disposed, we might enter into a consideration of the manifold evils 
resulting from our revenue laws, and the absurdities of our mercantile 
restrictive system ; among which it surely will not be reckoned the 
least, that in order to maintain it, we are obliged to have recourse to 
measures which have so direct a tendency to sap the very foundations 
of social life, and to corrupt that principle in man, which may be 
said to be the very soul by which the whole frame of moral and poli- 
tical society is held together. The practice, as it exists at present, is a 
wicked and glaring violation of an Act of Parliament, an act which 
decrees, that every man guilty of an oath, is, upon information, 
fineable five shillings. It is nothing less than an authority from 
government for common swearing. Let our proceedings in this case 
be as in others---prescribe a law, and affix a penalty to the non-ob- 
servance of it. Revenue is only the property of government, and let 
it be guarded, as it may, by the same wholesome and rational means 
by Which all other property is alone effectually secured---viz. vigilance 
in the prevention of fraud, and strictness in the punishment of it when 
detected. By strictness in the punishment of it, we do not mean 
hanging, drawing, or quartering, imprisonment for life, transportation 
yond seas, or any other of those gentle correctives so familiar to our 
antique code ; but we mean simply, that the penalty, whatever it be, 
which will usually be the forfeiture of property concealed or 
undervalued, should be punctually and promptly enforced, and not 
VOL. 111, 2m 
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deferred or remitted at the suit of petitions, depositions, and subse. 
quent disavowals of dishonesty, and all such absurd inducements to 
fraud and falschood. But again we ask, why should Governmen 
have a power of employing instruments for the mere protection of its 
property unknown in any other case? Does the right to revenue rest 
on foundations so much stronger, or more sacred, than that of private 
property, that it is to be guarded by an array of civil and religious 
terrors which have never been employed or thought of in the contracts 
between man and man? Or is it so frail and insecure that it is com- 
pelled to enlist such aid in its support ?---One of the most frequent 
prayers we put up, and one of the best, because the one in which the 
consciousness of our. frailty is always implied, is, ‘‘ lead us not into 
‘« temptation’’---temptation to do that, to which we are sufficiently 
inclined by the natural passions of our frame ; but if reason and 
religion concur, as we think they do, to recommend to us this prayer, 
what are we to think when circumstances are artificially and need- 
lessly created to tempt us---where the legislature deliberately Jays 
snares for our conscience and our veracity---steps in between God and 
his creatures, and devises a scheme by which we are not merely 
tempted, bat even bribed, we assert, to swear falsely---to do that 
which brings the most important principle of morals into peril, inas- 
much as we are to be directly gainers by the crime! What can be 
leading us into temptation, if this be not ? For Government wantonly 
to extort from us an oath for its own idle convenience, on an occasion 
where we have a strong and immediate interest to urge and palliate 
its violation. We say palliate, because it is evidently in proportion to 
the temptation afforded, whether it arise from the nature of man 
merely, or that of the institutions under which he lives, that the guilt 
of the delinquent is to be estimated ; and this is a rule which is equally 
recognized both by reason and religion. It is very remarkable too, 
that there is a great inconsistency in this practice, and a wide and 
wicked departure from a principle which is acknowledged in the admi- 
nistration even of our criminal law, where it is not permitted toa 
party having any known interest in the cause to appear in evidence. 
So that it is not only at variance equally with piety and sound policy, 
but even with an admitted principle of jurisprudence ; but piety, 
policy, and jurisprudence, it appears, are as dust in the balance whea 
weighed aguinst the supposed interests of the Exchequer. We do not 
know that we can do better than quote in this place a passage frum 
little tract of Speaker Onslow, which we lately met with on this very 
subject, which seems to us to be unanswerable. Speaking of the 
oaths of allegiance at the reign of George II. “I cannot help remark- 
‘* ing,’ says that right honorable person, ‘“‘ of what little use toa 
‘* Government the imposition of oaths has ever been. It is, very true, 
‘* that nothing in the constitution of these kingdoms is more ancient ; 
‘* but it is equally so, that nothing has ever proved more useless. A 
‘Government is never secure of the hearts of the people but from 
‘« the justice of it, and the justice’ of it is generally of itself a real 
“security. A Government does not want these oaths to defend 
‘‘ it; and a bad one, the casuists say, frees subjects from the obliga 
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«tion of them, and this is a doctrine the people have always given 
“into. Some few may be influenced by them, but | eek of the 
« generality, and with regard to them, it has never been of any avail ; 
« besides that, the practice is, in many respects, very dangerous ; the 
«« like danger arises from the frequency of oaths which it requires, which 
“ always takes off the awe of them, and consequently the force. Indeed, 
«no oath should be imposed where it is possible that the interest of the 
«person taking it should induce him either to break it, or to swear 
« falsely ; and in my opinion, no oaths at all should be required but in 
« judicial matters, which, as they are necessary in those cases, should be 
“ kept for them only, that they may thereby be the more solemn and the 
“ more forcible, where only they are really wanted, or can be of any true 
“« use in society. ‘To conclude, I have often wondered that men do not 
“ see the unreasonableness and danger of making people swear, where 
“ there may be an interest to tempt them to forswear, or afterwards break 
“ their oaths from that uniform practice of courts of justice, not to 
“ suffer any one to be put upon his oath in pudgments, where he is either 
“ to get or to lose any thing by the event of that cause in which he is 
“brought to be a witness.’’ To these admirable remarks of Speaker 
Onslow, we can add nothing further; nor if we were able, is it 
necessary that we should. We stated in the commencement of this 
article, that it was chiefly with reference to the notorious abuses of 
the practice of swearing, as it is applied in the Customs, that we in- 
tended to direct our animadversion, and we will close it by a short 
detail of facts in evidence of that abuse, and its inevitable conse- 
quences, which will make more impression, we dare to say, on our 
Lords of the Treasury, than any reasonings we could possibly adduce 
as to the merely irreligious or immoral tendency of the institution. 
We take it for granted, that the sole use and end of the Custom 
House in all its departments---the one duty, the one object of all its 
various officers---commissioners, collectors, comptrollers, surveyors, 
searchers, landing-waiters, &c. &c. &c. is the protection of the reve- 
nue; that for this one purpose is expended the immense sum which 
goes annually to the maintenance of that establishment ; and yet it 
would not be difficult to shew, that as far as that object is really con- 
cerned, nearly the whole of that enormous amount is thrown away, 
and that, in by far the most important respects, the revenue is left 
for its security to the care of a few hundreds of the poorest descrip- 
tion of men---unpaid---even unfed---scarcely recognized by the 
establishment to which they belong, having a duty enjoined without a 
single motive for its discharge, continually exposed to the strongest 
temptations to betray it, and with nothing to lose, save their places, if 
detected in doing so, as the following particulars will shew. We will 
set out with affirming, in the first place, from the strongest convic- 
tion, that ninety-nine oaths of every hundred that are taken at the 
Custom House on the discovery of a discrepancy between the first 
oath and the fact, as in the actual delivery of a ship for instance--- 
and we mention this in particular first, because it is one of the most 
common cases, and because it may be said to be the beginning of the 
system---disdaining all intention of fraud and concealment of goods, 
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are false, and known to be false at the time, and by those who take 
them. The detail may be tedious to many of our readers, to some it 
will be quite new ; and those to whom it is not, will be able to attest 
its accutacy by their own knowledge ; it wil) sufficiently substantiate 
the assertion we have made, and prove what we have especially under. 
taken to do, to wit, that the revenue is betrayed by the very means 
devised for its security. When a ship arrives at her port, the master 
of it tenders his manifest or inventory of his uanae to the Customs, 
who demand his oath to the truth of it. ing-waiters, whose 
duty was originally expressed in the title of their office, are appointed 
to superintend the delivery, and to make known any deviation either 
of excess or deficiency from the report, should any sueh appear. In 
addition, and subordinate to the pig tomar who attend only 
while the ship is actually delivering, or known to be so, and who in 
the case of a great variety of instances never attend at all, other 
officers are put on board immediately on the entrance of the ship in 
the harbour or river as an unintermitting night and day watch, and 
who remain there for the express purpose of preventing the irregular 
delivery of any thing from the vessel in the absence of their superiors, 
the landing-waiters, and in the intervals of her regular discharge: 
these are the men, tide-waiters as they are called, to whom we allude 
above, and upon whoni we beg our readers particularly to observe, 
every thing depends*. 

Well, it appears that there are four men appointed to every 
vessel directly, to see that the revenue is not defrauded, and yet, as 
we shall shew, this is not sufficient, and that it proves otherwise 
chiefly, if not wholly, because of the foolish custom of oath-taking. 
It is commonly supposed, we presume, as a matter of course, that the 
facility of smuggling would be greatest, and the practice of it most 
frequent, in small ~~ and costly articles; packages of spices, 
pounds of tea, rolls of muslin or of as a the supposition is 
reasonable enough; and that if fraud could only be prevented in 
the importation of these, it would be idle to apprehend it in large 
heavy goods, such as wood or iron, or hemp, &c.; a tar barrel, for 
instance, would be rather awkward in the pocket—nor would it be 
quite easy, or even gentlemanly, to walk away with a twenty-foot 
plank under one’s arm; and yet, notwithstanding this, we are prepared 
to afirm by our oath if required, or what is much better, to substan- 
tiate by every evidence of which the nature of the circumstance’ 
admits, that in the article of deals alone, from fourteen to twenty feet 
long, we have frequently known as many as five or six hundred smug- 
gled, is one vessel—(it is no trifle in point of amount, for the duty is 
about £20 per hundred) and the way in which it is managed is this, and 
very simple. The master when he appears at the Custom House, 
inserts in his manifest just so many deals less than the quantity he 
has on board as he chooses, trusting to his good fortune, and his 
good friend the tide-waiter’s poverty, for the safe delivery of them, 


* Their pay used to be about a shilling, or one shilling and sixpence per day, a few 
yeas AgO---no very rich sinecure, supposing it to be one, which it is assuredly not. 
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without permission of their Lordships of the Treasury—this manifest, 
as we have said, is received along with his oath, and “all’s right.” 
The captain then goes to the poor half-starved creature, the officer 
on board, and tells him that he finds he has made a little mistake in his 
manifest, having so many more deals actually in his vessel than were 

—and not to waste time in vain, regrets or expostulates with 
the tide-waiter; he offers him five, ten, or twenty guineas, as circum- 
stances require, if he will be good enough to let them be Janded, 
which can easily be done without being discovered by the landing- 
waiter; the tide-waiter’s book is the landing-waiter’s authority in the 
end, which he compares with the report, and finds it of course quite 
correct as it should be; the ordinary charges are paid, and the ship 
iscleared. Here is perjury and fraud enough—but it may be worse; 
it will sometimes happen through want of skill and address, either in 
the master or his abettor, that the landing-waiter discovers this 
mistake—the goods in excess are consequently seized, and then 
comes perjury backed by perjury—the captain immediately petitions 
the proper authorities that his deals may be restored to him, and 
accompanies his petition with another long-drawn solemn affidavit, 
declaring his utter ignorance of the excess which has appeared in his 
discharge, and his perfect innocence of any design to defraud the 
revenue of His Majesty: upon this, the goods are usually restored 
to him---he laughs at the simplicity of his betters, and the same trick 
is tried with better success the next, and every succeeding voyage--- 
and this is a system. 

We cannot just now proceed further on the subject, but shall 
take an opportunity of returning to it before long. In the few 
observations which we have now submitted, we have, as it will be 
seen, confined our view to the manifest abuse only of the practice of 
swearing ; admitting all along, or rather not disputing, the use and 
expediency of that practice in some cases, and in particular in the 
administration of the ordinary tribunals of justice. We are perfectly 
aware that in doing so we may have given satisfaction to neither of 
two parties; the one of which will condemn us for going so far, and 
for agitating the matter at all; the other for not going much further, 
and calling in question the use or necessity of an oath in any case 
whatever. This, however, is obviously a wider and more weighty 
subject, and to enquire into it would take more time and space than 
we have to devote to it, in the present number. In the interim, it 
will not be amiss that we proceed gradually, which is all we have 
ventured to recommend; and when we have succeeded in gaining 
the assent of those to whom it especially belongs, to promote such a 
change as we propose in the established custom, it will be time 
enough to entertain the broader question, and we shall be ready to 
doso. This is said, we know, in a spirit of moderation which little 
accords with the bold and ardent humor of some of the philosophers 
of the age, who disdain to hold any terms with what they look upon 
as errors; but for our parts, we are not yet so wise in our own 
conceit, or so enamoured even of a good principle, that we cannot 
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rest satisfied with seeing it partially enforced for a time—thinki 

upon this, and upon all Jot of legislation, especially with one of 
the most enlightened philosophers of the last, and of any age,* that 
it is the characteristic of a wise man to accommodate as well as he 
“can his public arrangements, to the confirmed habits and preju- 
“« dices of the people, and so remedy, as well as he can, the inconve- 
“ piences which may flow from the want of those regulations which 
“ the people are averse to submit to. When he cannot establish the 
“ right, he will not disdain to ameliorate the wrong; but like Solon, 
“ when he cannot establish the best system of laws, he will establish 
“ the best that the people can bear.” W, 


*Moral Sentiments, part vi. sec. 2. 
oF 2 


STANZAS. 
To seeeee —eeeee,, 


(Tuking for granted from the Author’s pertinacity, that he has a particular object in 
view, we have inserted the following lines, as an rdvertisement, and request that Julian 
will call on out Publisher, and pay the twenty guineas, which is the regular charge 
for notices of euch length. In future, we shall expect the money paid before-hand.} 


I know in every song of mine, 
Thy ange! name is there, 

But what avail the whispered words 
Which thou can’st never hear ? 


It may be, that it is not much 
Thy sunny eye should see, 
The characters I trace in tears— 

My dreams of hope and thee ! 


It may be, my soul's bitterness 
Would come like early blight 

Upon thy heart, where joy and truth 
Have shed their life and light ! 


But no, thy pure and stainless breast 
Could feel not as I feel, 

Although my wild unheeded song 
My secret should reveal. 


I'll tell thee all---I love thee more 
Than thou can'st ever know— 

I'll tell thee that my love is wild 
As in the ocean's flow ! 


I'll tell thee all---I've gazed on thee, 
Till all around grew cold--- 

My heart forgetting all but thee, 
In happiness grew old ! 


I'll tell thee all---I' ve bent my ear--- 
“ To catch thy slightest word,” 

Oh how my heart beat tremblingly, 
If it might not be heard ! 
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I've listened oft---and if thy: step 
Was silent---echoless, 
My soul shrunk back in solitude 

In very bitterness. 


I'll tell thee all---all was in. vain--- 
For I have learned te know, 

That thou must ever love me not--.- 
There is no hope below! 


1 know my soul’s unworthiness--- 
I number every stain, 

And all my boyhood’s thoughts and tears 
Flash o’er my eyes and brain ! 


I know what this wild heart has been, 





Its wanderings---waywardness ; 9» — 


I know thy angel purity--- 
But cannot love thee less! 


Those hours at least were holy, when 
My eyes first gazed on thee, 

And my heart bowed as to a shrine--- 
In vain idolatry ! 


It was no crime to love thee well,--- 
They tell me it was sin, 

To hope to dream that one like me 
Thy stainless heart should win. 


I, tell thee not---what | have been--- 
What I have felt of late--- 
Waking to full consciousness 
Of my unchanging fate. 


I tell thee not—what I have been--- 
When I could shed no tears--- 

Though there came o’er me in one hour, 
The grief of many years! 


I tell thee not---but thou shalt guess 
What my wild heart may be--- 

When in its madness it could seek 
Forgetfulness of thee ! 


This could not last one little hour, 
S**®*®® deem not so, 

There’s more bliss in my tears for thee, 
Than other hearts can know ! 


There's more bliss in my lovely pride 
Of loving thee and thine, 

Than aught on earth can feel---save one, 
On whom thy smiles may shine! 


Yes, thus much yet my lips may breathe, 
Despite my every ill, 

But in my heart, the wound is fresh--- 
The life’s blood gushes still ! 


I would that every drop which falls 
From out my heart and eye, 

Might save thee from one sullen pang 

Of earthly misery ! 
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i am too proud for other eyes, 


My spirits gloom to see 
Thou wilt not spurn the heart which thus 
Hath bowed itself to thee! 


It is a bitter thing to know, 
Howe’er our lot is cast--- 
dreams of brightness be in store--- 
Life's holiest is past! JULIAN. 
June, 18297. 


THE LADIES’ MAN. 


If any one has ever been more than once in the Temple Gardens 
at the usual hours of public promenade, he may with safety make an 
affidavit that he knows my friend Tom Scoresby. For although 
there is not in his exterior any one characteristic, which, like a 
certain feature in a noble duke’s face, may be recognized at a mile 
distance, yet there is something about him of precision and dis- 
tinctness, which, once seen, is not easily forgotten. Tom is no 
— or essence phial, but he is particular in being seen in dresses, 
not only suitable to the season, but nicely assorted to the divisions 


of each day. He holds in contempt any man who does not observe 
a morning and evening costume, and, for his own part, he thinks it 


nothing but following the order of nature---the sun himseif setting 
in a more splendid and gorgeous display of colors than he rose. 
He cannot, therefore, be ascertained merely by his dress in the 
gardens. There are only two invariable criteria about him by which 
he may be distinguished with certainty---his whiskers are shaved into 
the form of the geographical dimensions of Italy on a map, uniting 
with the main continent by a narrow isthmus; and he wears, morning 
and evening, a broad watered ribbon to his eye-glass. 

Tom treats with infinite contempt all the usual promenades in 
London---talking loudly of the heat and dust; but the fact is, in the 
gardens he is a potential aristocrat; in the park, noboby. He ge- 
nerally walks with ladies; and it yields him some pleasure, that the 

rter and sub-militia of our inn, knowing him to have chambers in 
it, salute him as he passes by touching their hats, which he very 
punctually and ostentatiously returns, and straightening his back, 
passes on with the ladies, with the air of a man upon whom such a 
a has not been thrown away. Here, therefore, he may 
generally be seen walking with a mother and her very pretty daughter, 
or, possibly, with the mother alone, the two daughters walking behind, 
Tom bending with a smile in attentive audience to the venerated 
female, whom, by his manner, you would almost think he worshipped. 
She is very likely a new acquaintance Tom has just been introduced 
to, who has never seen the gardens, which is almost the first question 
upon introduction. His walking with the elder of the ladies is 
nothing but a part of his refined policy ; Tom gives a wink, and tells 
us “ there is always a right and a wrong end for beginning.” 
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When I was first introduced to Tom, it was at a bachelor’s party, 
ina friend’s chambers, and I own I thought him a very every-da 
man. He seemed to put on that reserved and silent majesty whic 
I have generally found to be the domino of a fool. The only thing 
memorable which he uttered during the whole evening, was in a 
debate about snuff-taking. Said he, with much emphasis, “ there is 
“ one reason against the practice, which is more than enough--it is 
“ certainly disagreeable to the women ;” taking care to utter “ the : 
“women, with a rakish and indifferent air. Upon this a pert ye, 74 
caused infinite merriment by asking, ‘‘ what day was fixed for Miss 
“ Hanbury’s wedding, and when Mrs. Somers expected to be put to- 
“bed?” The company laughed, and Tom, drawing himself up with 
dignified contempt of the querist, said to me, “ Sir, I will thank you 
“ for an olive.” 

I was soon let into the secret by a mutual friend, who pro- 
mised to enable me to see Tom to better advantage, owning that 
he certainly was not much company for gentlemen, but that he was 
the idol of all the ladies of his acquaintance---I smiled almost incre- 
dulously. I, however, soon had a card for an evening party where 
Tom was expected, and found my friend’s account of him amply 
verified. It was a very grave company, and we were sitting in cold 
and solemn formality when Tom was announced. ‘“ Mr. Scoresby!” 
whispered a dozen voices, and he entered with a wonderfully assured 
air, and marching up to the lady of the house, after the usual com- 
liments, bent very near her ear, and said something which occasioned 

r to smile very agreeably; to which she replied, at the same time 
placing her hand familiarly upon his arm. Tom then walked to his 
seat, nodding with great freedom to several young ladies, and 
altogether with the assured confidence of a man in possession of the 
ear of the higher powers of the state. 

I was glad that he seated himself so near me that I could gather 
the spirit of his conversation ; for placing himself between two youn 
ladies, he immediately peniimneed a dialogue which caused so ack 
merriment in his neighbours, that I was really anxious to know the 
tenor of it. I missed the first part, which was conducted in a whisper ; 
at last I overheard---“ And another thing, Mr. Scoresby, I cannot for 
“ the life of me make out those two charades you sent me—that about 
“ the question in history in particular.” ‘ Nor the one about eyes and 
“the navy?” said Tom; and then turning abruptly to his right-hand 
neighbour, “ Pray,” said he, “ did you ever hear any reason why no 
, man, except Sterne, ever saw a dead donkey ? really, I never heard 
‘ of man, woman, nor child, excepting him, who had ever seen one.” 
‘ How very strange---is it true?” Several enquiries were privately 
made, and all answering in the negative, he was asked with earnest 
curiosity for a solution; Tom, with an air of mystery, baffled their 
enquiries, saying, with great composure and gravity, “ I have myself 

been making the enquiry for the last month !” ‘ 

I was quite astonished at the abundance and variety~ of lively 
prattle with which he seemed furnished, and could hardly credit my 
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senses that he was the same Tom Scoresby I had lately dined with, 
To one young lady he handed a small slip, which I found was a choice 
morsel for the album. With another he quizzed the dresses of the 
ladies, beginning, “ Is that lady, in yellow crape, a friend of yours?” 
“No.” “ Then I do not think she does wisely to dress en suite with 
“her complexion---do you? By the bye, I have been observing 
“* Miss Patterson’s hose, and really, after all, they are not so azure 
‘as they have been re resented---though that story about her 
correcting George Morley, in the quantity of his Latin quotation, 
“ was true enough—George swears she was wrong after all.” I saw 
him very soon in earnest conversation with a middle-aged lady 
ina pink turban; I could only gather the subject of the colloquy, 
He had that morning met the nursery-maid, in Russell Square, with 
the children; Fanny he thought looked seve A but as for James-.. 
he must soon get a commission in the Horse Guards! The conver- 
sation was concluded by, ‘‘ I hope to see you at my party, on the 
* 25th—the cards are not yet issued.” 

Very early in the evening, my attention was drawn toa — 
and clamorous party of ladies, assembled round the piano-forte, wit 
Tom, entreating a fair hearing for himself, in the midst. It proved 
that the young lady, to whom he had handed some verses with 

reat commendation of them, had taken a curious glance, and what 
did they prove tobe? ‘ Now is it not too bad—was any thing so 
* libellous, nay, insulting @” ‘ Horrible!” said four or five voices at 
ence. To shew their nature, the title was read aloud—‘“ Imitation 
** of Goldsmith’s song,‘ When lovely Woman.’” The first stanza 
was read— 
“ When simple man gets bound in marriage, 
And finds too late that none can loose ; 
How lean his purse---how meek his carriage--- 
How very, very, like a goose !”’ 
A general exclamation of disgust, so loudly expressed, that it pre- 
vented my gathering the other stanza, which I fear was still worse. | 
looked to Tom with a feeling of pity for his awful exposure. It was 
oe misplaced. He stood unabashed, and when silence in his au- 
ience was in some degree restored—** I must own,” said he, “ there is 


“* but little poetry in them, the essence of poetry is fiction---there is 
‘* infinitely too much of truth.” “ My God!” exclaimed I, in horror, 
“ Tom has done for himself with a vengeance.” It was no such thing, 
however; I found his character bore him through, and in five 
minutes he took part in a duet with the identical lady, which he sang 
in a very cee and unaffected style. In the course of the evening, 


[ observed him hand another paper, the contents of which were read 
by the lady, when she smiled, and nodded her thanks in a very for 
giving and significant manner. 
left him assisting the ladies with their cloaks, and handing 
them to their coaches, and walked home with a friend. In the way he 
gave me many characteristics of Tom, and told me that wherever be 
went, he could take greater license than another man. ‘ You 8a, 
said he, “ his familiarity with our hostess; he has never been in the 
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« house but once before, but when he came in, he took good care to 
“ notice, with great applause, the new candelabra on the staircase. 
« Who dare to have done such a thing but Tom? yet, you saw how it 
“ was received.” 

I have since been very much amused, by observing the secret of 
his very great success, and in analyzing his methods of approach. To 
say the truth, he makes very great sacrifices to compass his end. 
Patience and watchfulness of opportunity characterize his pro- 
ceedings; as in the advance to a beleagured town, every thing would 
be lost by rash and headstrong precipitance. Directly Tom is intro- 
duced to a family where there are young ladies, his first effort is to 
gain, by the prettiest attentions, the good-will of the mamma. For 
the first visit or two, Tom does nothing more than make a formal bow 
to the younger scions of the family, and immediately engages in solid 
talk with the elders, or he forbears dancing a quadrille with the 
daughters, to make up a rubber with those, who, by reason of years 
and want of partners, choose to sit down.—‘* How kind and 
“ thoughtful of Mr. Scoresby to sit at whist this evening.” I met him 
the other evening at Vauxhall, he was walking in earnest and 
somewhat jocose conversation with the mother, while two very 
pretty daughters dropped astern with papa. I afterwards took the 
iberty of rallying him upon this, for I am now upon such terms with 
him, that he takes a question from me with less impatience than from 
pace of his older acquaintances. ‘‘ True,” said Tom, with a very 
emphatic nod of the head, “ it does seem ridiculous, but I wanted 
“to show Mrs. Radcliffe that I was a chap that might be trusted.” 

He follows this policy with the most refined art and subtlety, and 
appears to do it without ostentation. The other day I overtook him 
walking with Mrs. Radcliffe in Woburn Place. Justas I had got up 
with them, a piece of orange-peel on the foot pavement caught 
Tom’s eye ; he begged to be excused, and carefully kicked the of- 
fending matter into the road, then, with great gravity and tenderness, 
remarked, ‘‘ Who knows but that some poor man, with a dependent 
“ family, might be laid up by a fall, or a poor woman, with an infant in 
“her arms, be thrown by it.” “ You seem,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, 
“to have much more thought and kindness than most young men ; 
“ there is my son George, who would have seen the hospitals thronged 
“with accidents before he would have thought of such a thing.” 

Having by these means obtained a confidential footing in the 
establishment, for these sacrifices may be considered as a sort of 
secret service money to the prime minister at court, Tom very soon 
turns his attention to his ultimate object—the young ladies. He 
first of all accurately learns the peculiar amusements pursued, and, 
by his many pretty accomplishments, he is almost sure to be an useful 
ally in some of them. As far as those arts and sciences reach, which 
are most in favor and repute with ladies, Tom is beyond all question 
& marvellous genius. He has a very just knowledge, theoretical and 
Practical, of the ars magna—music. In addition to singing in a very 
agreeable style, he plays the flute tolerably, an instrument which he 
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has not long since taken up, upon the ground that the violin, which 
he formerly studied, is, after all, but a mendicant instrument, and 
the flute sounds especially well on the water at Richmond, and is, in 
fact, in great favor with the ladies. I have heard a story that Tom 
once ventured on a serenade in Doughty Street, but was speedily 
ordered off by the watchman. 

He has so nice and discriminating a knowledge of ladies’ dress, 
their shape and fashion, that he is very often actually consulted on 
the subject, especially in the spring of the year, when all is uncer. 
tainty and doubt of what is to ensue. Tom being abroad a good 
deal, and a close observer, really has a science of these matters by 
no means flippant, but sound and practical. But where he excels 
and distances all rivalry, is in the petty mechanical arts and manu. 
factures of ladies, and is really an invaluable co-operator. I met 
him hastening the other day with a portfolio, which he told me con- 
tained two beautiful landscapes by Varley, which he thought if 
reduced would do excellently well for the fire.sereens which Miss 
Harman was making. And calling not long since On him at his 
chambers, I found him in some confusion with a strange smell and 
heat; and upon enquiry he told me, that the young ladies in the 

uare where we lately visited had been greatly perplexed for a var- 
nish for their imitation china vases. ‘* Now,” said he, “ I have no 
** doubt in the world but that a compound of Canada balsam will be 
“the very thing, and never crack. I knew the gum benjamin was 
* not likely to answer.” 

Tom's knowledge of points of etiquette, and the forms of Blooms- 
bury Square life, very far exceeds that of any otherman I know. The 
proper number of days for being absent from town after a wedding, 
and before company is to be seen—the appointed days, times, and 
appearances of mourning for relatives, according to their respective 
degrees of affinity—the Rens of complimentary notes, are all matters 
on which his knowledge is at once various and profound. I shocked 
him by my ignorance, but a short time since, in not knowing on 
which finger of the hand a ring denoted an engagement. Said he, 
** These are things a young fellow on the town, like you, should know, 
“ or he may get into some awkward scrapes.” But upon all matters 
touching love and courtship, he is, in truth, a complete oracle. No 
man nor woman has a keener eye than Tom for an incipient passion. 
He tells ata single — the construction of a proper look—a smile--- 
or whisper. He often gains great applause among the ladies by his 
pointed and severe animadversions on any thing like “ trifling with 
“ ladies’ feelings,” as his phrase is. ‘“ What right,” says he, in 
strain of indignant eloquence, “ had Howard Florence to behave in 
‘the way he did? Did he not dance two quadrilles in the same 
“ evening with Hannah—did I not overhear him say, what a bore 
“ ceremony was, for he should have liked to have danced with her 
“ the whole evening ?” 

The real ground of the little figure he cuts among men, I find to 
be not any want of information and sentiment, for he has a good 
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share of both, and a very lively manner of expressing them, but he 
absolutely despises the applause of men. I verily believe that Tom 
would sooner be informed of the: day fixed fora wedding, before it 
was known out of the family, than know the contents of the minister’s 
budget before Parliament. The consequence is, that he either appears 
exceedingly dull, or if excited to conversation, treats upon those 
light topics which altogether gives an erroneous impression of his 
depth. He is often when he chooses a most amusing companion, 
for although he never betrays the confidence of his fair friends, he 
sometimes amuses us with very laughable and unexpected pieces of 
information. We sometimes extract information from him, over our 
wine, by loudly affirming statements at guess; and then it is infi- 
nitely droll to see Tom gather up himself seriously, and begin--- 
“ This is what Mrs. —— herself told me at Dormer’s party of the 
“ affair, and she I know is in the secret.” After all, I do not know 
a better fellow in his way than Tom Scoresby. 


TO MY SWORD. 


Come down my good sword from the place of thy rest, 
Once more let me clasp to my desolate breast 
A friend of the Halcyon day ; 
It may be that neglect, and inglorious sloth, 
Have sullied thy brightness, have tarnished us both--- 
Let me wipe the foul rust-spot away ! 


How the damp unmolested hath gather’d around thee, 
"Twas not thus in the days that have vanish’d [ found thee, 
Thou still-cherish’d pride of my heart. 
Let us see if the sheath thus besprinkled with dust, 
Be a type of the deadlier soul-gnawing rust, 
That corrodes the more glorious part. 


Come forth from my scabbard my falchion! come forth, 

Let me look on a staunch friend,---the only on earth ; 
What, thou hast forgotten me too! 

Is the hand that so often has grasp’d thee, a stranger? 

Shrink’st thou from misfortune, though foremost in danger? 
What is it thou fearest to view’ 


Is it that around thee no comrades are shining, 
Taking and flashing back brightness---combining 

In splendid and beautiful union? 
No longer around thee the war-squadrons wheeling--- 
No longer around thee the war-thunder pealing, 
With which thou might join in commanion ° 
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Then why should { drag thee unwilling to light? 
No---sleep, till the morn shall have follow’d the night, 
Whose shadows our glories invest. 
*Till that morn shall arrive when from thraldom we’re freed, 
When together we spring on our war-loving steed ,—- 
Why--back to the place of thy rest. W. T. B. 
—— Reg. H. P. 


A PREP AT THE BRITISH HEAD-QUARTERS IN PORTUGAL, 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


“Can you lend me any books?” is the first question asked at 
Leiria of all their acquaintance, by people who in England voted 
reading a bore, and every volume, save Byron amd the Bible, a dead 
letter, and only tolerated the first from fashion, and the second from 
association; the answer varies in arrangement of words only, but the 
sense is generally pretty much the same. ‘ I brought out a few, but 
** they are with the heavy baggage at Belem.” What is to be done? 
The day must be got through—people cannot always be on horseback 
~—the window is a resource certainly, but a very poor one ; the streets 
are narrow, dirty, and steaming; and what is there to be seen? 
The Portuguese ladies seldom quit their houses except to attend 
mass, and as they are not allowed to appear at church in their bon- 
nets, if you do happen to see one of them passing by, followed by 
her maid, she is rolled up in a large cloak from her throat to her 
feet, and has her fine hair covered up with a white muslin handker- 
chief, with the former hanging down behind. This is, perhaps, upon 
reflection, quite as well, as from the highest to the lowest, Portuguese 
heads are generally of the most animated description. If you get 
acquainted with a genteel family, and hope by these means to im- 
prove your knowledge of their language, it is ten to one but you are 
disappointed even in this simple speculation, for if you speak French, 
and who at this day does not in England? you are pretty sure to 
find that the Signor —— knows quelque chose of that fashionable 
tongue as well as yourself, and inflicts that little on you most unmer- 
cifully! At any rate, if there be females in the.family, call at what 
hour you will, and you must wait some thirty minutes, while the 
ladies dress, ere they can make their appearance. \ But hold—may 
sunny smiles and gentle glances beat for ever on the grave of the 
man who first invented balconies! They are the caskets in which the 
gems of beauty look most resplendent: black eyes flash like fireflies, 
and white hands gleam like snow clouds from these love-inspiring, 
heart-ensnaring resting places for the foot of beauty. I have the 
fine figure of Donna M. dos D. at the corner house in the Travess® 
de Asongna before my eyes at this moment—how many glances turn 
towards that window; how many hats, chacoes, and forage-caps tly 
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off under that balcony; and how many heads are turned to catch a 
last look, after their owners have fairly passed the door. The city of 
Leiria is a pretty place, a la Portuguese, that is, at a distance; it is 
caeted by hills well cultivated, and many of them clothed with 
vines: one or two have a small chapel at their summit, But the 
finest object in the neighbourhood, is the ruin of a Moorish castle on 
a height which commands the town ; it is built as it were upon a pile 
of rocky fragments thrown together, and the effect is very striking. 
Two or three visits to the castle, and the pleasure of the walk escapes 
with the novelty; the packet is not come in, and there are no 
rs; two or three hussar officers you in the square mounted 
on mules; half a dozen market. girls walk by, erect and serious, 
balancing sacks or baskets on the tops of their huge hats, their 
wns tucked up behind, their petticoats no whit lengthy, and their 
feet and legs bare, looking out at the corners of their large black 
eyes at the Signor Inglese. I do not know how itis, but I have been 
only four months im the country, and I am sick of black eyes! If 
ou pass a wine shop, which you recognize immediately by the bush 
ung out at the door as a substitute for a sign, you are sure to find it 
full of half-tipsy Portuguese peasants, with their scarlet sashes and 
long staffs, arguing about the constitution, or flirting with the country 
girls who happen to be going past. If by way of variety and 
amusement you go to market instead of sending your servant, and 
very naturaliy purchase what you want from the prettiest woman you 
can see, she will sit quietly spinning with her distaff all the time you 
are bargaining with her, and you are sure to find yourself imposed 
on, when you get home. Two striking objects in the square of 
Leiria, are the billiard-room and the jail, and they are both generall 
full to overflowing. Evening comes at last, clear and chilly, an 
you have a large room without either carpet or fire-place; wine is 
very cheap and very bad, and you easuot bay better if you would: 
you eat salt in lumps as large as hazel nuts, meat without fat, and 
bread made with leaven. There are no balls, no theatres, no con- 
certs—you must be your own amusement, and sooth to say, it is 
frequently but sorry enjoyment. The bishop’s palace, in which Sir 
William Clinton and his staff are quartered, is a large, ill-built, cold- 
looking place, without either comfort or convenience ; it contains a 
pretty little chapel, handsomely fitted up, and hung with paintings: 
in it is a large altar, adorned with flowers, on which stands a crucifix 
manufactured at Oporto; it is composed of a dark wood from the 
Brazils, richly gilt; the figure of the Christ is finely carved in ivory, 
and was procured by the bishop from China: over the head of the 
Saviour is a glory, the centre formed of a diamond, encircled with 
pale rubies, and the rays of burnished silver, of which material the 
nails in the hands and feet are likewise made. The palace also con- 
tains a library, but on the day I visited it, it was in great confusion, 
owing to the arrival of some books from Lisbon, which had been 
purchased at second-hand for the bishop, and of which the chaplain, 
who has charge of the library, said, that they did not even know 
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the names! I had the curiosity to take up two of the volumes— 
one was a Latin copy of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, and the other a 
pamphlet on the Slave Trade, ublished in London. The palace and 
grounds are within the original outworks of the castle, and the whole 
of the earth was carried up to form the gardens ; they are tolerably 
spacious, but in bad taste. There is a public walk at one extremity 
of the Roscio, or outer square, which is very pretty, but requires 
more time to give a shade ; it is well planted with trees, and 
runs along each side of the river; but it is yet merely in its infancy, 
These are the only resources of the British Officers attached to the 
head-quarters in Portugal, and the greatest enjoyment they have, is to 
fall quietly asleep, and dream of dear England and its elegant 


enjoyments, 
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“ What light form is this advancing 
“ With quick step, and gestures wild ’ 
* Ah! the sunbeams brighter glancing, 
** Tell me ’tis my long-lost child ; 
“ Yet is that lov’d face averted ; 
“ Yet hangs silence on that tongue ; 
“ Can those feelings be perverted ? 
* Lips, on which persuasion hung ? 


“ Flowers which thou in budding cherish’d, 
“ We have nurtur'd fondly too ; 
* Not a stem, a leaf, has perish’d, 
“ See what smiles from thee they woo ; 
‘* Yet more dear than buds, or flowers, 
“ Those in childhood lov’d, are here ; 
‘* Gay shall pass our future bours,--- 
“* Why then starts that envious tear? 


“ Mother! Mother! sounds of pleasure, 
“ ‘Now have lost their sweetest spell, 
“ Since the heart no more may treasure 
‘“* Hopes which once became it well ; 
“ Still Llove this stream’s meanders, 
“ Still I love this wild wood scene, 
** Where cach happy child that wanders 
“ Tells me what myself have been. 


“ Memory, too, will still be bringing 
“ Thoughts of that unclouded morn 

“ When I parted,-—-birds were singing, 
“ Flowers were dazzling mid the corn ; 
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“ Gazing on each varied hue, 
** List’ning to the streamlet’s flow, 

** IT deem’d not past our mountains blue, 
“ There was so much care and woe. 


** Falsehood was a word IT knew not, 
** Would that I had never known ; 
* Those alone whom flatteries woo not, 
** May life’s genuine pleasures own ; 
* I have learnt how much deception 
“* Lurks beneath the specious smile ; 
‘* Who can give me now reception ? 
** Me, so easy won by guile. 


** Yes! we of the woodland bowers, 
“* Still will give thee shelter here ; 
** Daughter, weep not by-gone hours, 
‘** Future ones will still be dear ; 
“* We scorn’d to check thy guileless joys, 
** With one word that breathed of pain ; 
* Turn---thy grief our peace destroys, 
** Turn---nor witless range again.” LE. B. 


WEST INDIAN SOCIETY.—MISSIONARIES AND PEOPLE OF COLOR, 


The System, a Tale of the West Indies. By Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Author of Consistency, Perseverance, &c. &c. London: Westley 
and Davis. 


Hamel, the Obeah Man. London: Hunt and Clarke. 


We consider that there is not a more tangible and consolatory 
proof of the advancement of science, than may be seen and felt in 
the refinements of medicine in general, and of apothecary mysteries 
in particular. But.a very few years ago, the administration of physic 
was horrifying almost beyond endurance. Gallons of rye ater, 
rivers of Decoction of Coltsfoot, were the only hope of the heart- 
sick, despairing patient. Now, by a notable revolution, a small pill, 
having the external beauty and decoration of a pearl, washed down 
by a thimble full of essenced compound, as pleasant as a glass of 
Tokay, does the business effectually, and without gainsay ; or if the 
first should miss, a second shot well directed is sure to prosper, and 
the whole garrison of the interior, liver and spleen, surrender at dis- 

ion, It seems to us that a corresponding, and equally advan- 
> reformation has taken place in the art of a moral 
medicine, and purging the passions of man. Shades of by-gone 
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buoksellers ! what folios thick and tall---what plethoric quartos, 
were then necessary as moral tonics and aperients, as bitter and dif. 
fused as Extract of Fox-glove, performing in morals what that herb 
did in physic, as Gerrard informs us, “ which being drunken, doth 
“ cut and consume the thick toughnesse of grosse and slimie flezgme 
“and naughtie humors ; it openeth also the sto ping of the liver, 
« spleene, and milt, and of other inwarde parts. he most important 
truths are now administered in small and highly condensed volumes, 
and great and everlastingly interesting facts are insinuated to the 
wondering patient in a pleasant and perfumed novel ! 

As might be expected, the quacks have not been behind hand ; 
they also assume at least the appearance of modern art in the external 
appointments of their nostrums. At one time, we have predestination 
and Whitby's Five Points taught in a tale of 4 vols. octavo; at 
another, we have all the politics of the last reign, and the characters 
of the great politicians of the day, settled beyond appeal in three 
beautifully printed volumes, just as interesting to read, even to ladies, 
as Amadis de Gaul, or Red Riding Hood. And people, if they be not 
obstinately perverse, may gather all the heads of the West India 
controversies, by getting through in a couple of evenings the two 
works which we have noticed above---each representing with different 
power and effect the views of the Abolitionists and their adversaries. 
An ingenious physician in the city thinks we shall at last get to live 
on essences, avoiding all gross and material food; we certainly are 
not far from this at present in our intellectual diet and literary 
economy. 

There is not upon the face of the earth or sea, nor under them 
either, a more difficult matter to deal with, than the topic of Slave 
emancipation and West India policy is to discuss in private life. 
There is no tolerance to opinion---not a scintilla of charity ever 
dwelt in the bosom of a staunch Abolitionist. He or she (‘‘ male and 
“female, created he them”) willlisten to no modest doubt about expe- 
dience ; no hint can have any weight about vested rights and endan- 
gering property; no step ought to be gradual, cautious, or consi- 
derate. Doubt their self-righteous dicta, and how are you answered? 
What thoughts are entertained of you?) No man who has got his 
bread to earn, dare venture on such a topic! And as to embarking 
in the subject with any of the more active and powerful Pharisees--- 
all you get for your pains is, after your display of humility, and of 
favorable construction of motives, to be asked, do you believe the 
Gospel---has a negro feelings and a soul, or has he not? In con- 
clusion, thumping a cotton umbrella on the ground as a clincher to 
his argument, your logical opponent stalks off, and relates to the 
next committee meeting the sore strife he has had with Belial in the 
shape of a freethinking, atheistical editor. What answer can be 
made to such vagaries, except such as would be construed into a 
breach of the peace---the point of the toe, or the slop-pail ? 

‘The System” seems to us a hook, and indeed we have been 
informed it is among a certain class considered such, which is 
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intended to place some of the great points in the West India Question 
in a striking and effective manner before the public. Who “Charlotte 
“ Blizabeth” may be, we know not, nor of which gender of old 
women the author really is; but not unlikely she is one of those 
ladies who, with a great share of feeling and display, and but a small 
remnant of judgment and information, pathetically exclaim when the 

r pot is handed to them at tea time, after enquiring, “ Is it 
“ free labor?” 

** Away, seducing sweet, thy price is blood!” 
or some new and surprising sentiment of the kind. 

The “‘ Tale” has nothing good or interesting in it of any kind, 
nor is it intended to have any other object than that which is very 
candidly explained in the concluding exhortation, a most bloated 
tumefaction. 

* Here let us close the scene, and tum to you people of England, If under 
assumed names, and in a connected narrative, we have brought before you events that 
have again and again occurred in the Western Colonies, regard it not as a tale of 
fiction calculated to amuse an idle hour, and then thrown aside to be forgotten, but 
as a solemn appeal to you, to every one of you, male and female, old and young, 
rich and poor. If your hearts rise against this display of tyranny and injustice, 
remember that however imagining the tale, the evils are real and present ; the system 
exists, with all its train of hideous deformities; all its combinations of sin and crime. 
There is a race of negroes groaning under the most arbitrary power,” &c, &c. usque 
ad nauseam. 


It is but justice to say, that the thing is very decently written, 
though dealing out with a very unsparing hand a proportion of the 
common-place, ignorant vulgarities, which are usually introduced. 
We believe it speaks the opinions of many ill-informed, well-meaning 
people ; and it is more for a general purpose, than any view to. the 
trumpery book in question, we briefly advert to some of its contents. 

Sir William Belmont, who is the bellows through which Charlotte 
Elizabeth puffs the storm of her anger against ‘‘ The System,” is as 
amiable a twaddler and abolitionist as needs be; he goes to visit a 
brother, a planter in the West Indies, and there the colloquies which 
are meant for our instruction and reproof ensue---and a monstrous 
tissue of misrepresentation and impossible policy they are. Nothing, 
in good truth, can be more amusing and absurd than the manner in 
which such conversations and conversions are generally managed in 
books. THe planters, in these dialogues, in addition to being the 
greatest rogues, are made to appear the most arrant fools. No---they 
may whip slaves to death for mere pastime, and have a hundred negro 
Wives a-piece, but depend upon it they know the right and wrong of 
the West India question a little better than this frothy novelist has 
made appear. There are very few indeed who would not have doused, 
in fair argument, Sir William and his feeling sentiment in a trice. 

This book, like its clients and constituents whom it represents, 
labors hard to keep up the monstrous and malignant lie, that no im- 
provement of any kind has taken place of late years in the condition 
and management of the negro, in our colonies. Nature has given 


¢ Charlotte Elizabeth but a very small dowry of sense, but she might 
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enlarge it by enquiry and information; and, above all, she might clear 
it of such abe and malice. For what purpose, but to create 
unjust impressions, is it that she recurs, at every second line, to the 
original history and wrongs of the Slave Trade? Talking of the tear. 
ing from their native land, and sighing, in 4 siciliano movement, 
se e, sweet home?” Does Betsey want the present race of 

sent back to Gambia, and the king of the Ashantees? To re-visit their 
sweet homes, and to take possession of their peaceful cottages and 
cabbage gardens in Madagascar ? The question is not now the right 
or wrong of the acts of the British | islature, under sanction of which 
their ancestors first got to the colonies, but what is to be done with 
them---how are they to be treated now they are there? We repeat, 
does simpering Charlotte want them re-exported, and sent off bya 
parish pass to their original settlement ? 

Just in the same spirit, and with the same measure of judgment 
and honesty, itis, that, open a page where you will, you see four letters, 
if you see no others, whip. And all the choice stories of Huggins and 
Hodges, rascals who were hanged for their crimes, are potted and 
pickled; and, like the preserves of past summers, are now brought out 
afresh, in the dearth of any newer confection of the kind. This lady 
seems to love the excitement of a good nigger story more than noyeau 
or lavender water, and accordingly has bottled up some of the best and 
most pungent for domestic use. Her preserved gooseberries are no- 
thing to them. This is just about as reasonable as to insist, that every 
mistress in England takes delight in flaying female apprentices alive, 
because Mother Brownrigg was hanged for indulging in that feminine 
fancy. But the whip is still in use! the whip! the whip! To be 
sure; and in use it must and shall be kept, in spite of poor Eliza’s 
nerves and shudders. Does she know, that every commander of a 
merchant vessel, being out of harbour, has a right to flog at discretion ? 
Only let a man look saucy on board an Indiaman, and three dozen, at 
the least, is added to his pay. And this, too, among whites, born, 
breeched, and baptized Christians; whose mothers took good care that 
all that the church could do to make them orthodox, should be done--- 
all the fees paid, both parson and clerk! The punishment in such 
cases must be prompt and suitable, no palaver, no loss of time by im- 
prisonment. Appeal, in all cases, there ought to be, and always has 
been, and no excess tolerated ; but its abolition, at the instance of 
silver fork gentry, who never saw a ship, much less a nigger, in the 
whole course of their lives, would be the last d of folly and cheese- 
cake refinement. We suppose Euphemia would have a lazy, obstinate, 
and mutinous negro, shut up in a neat architectural prison, and fed on 
ox-cheek broth, while pretty white girls read good books to him. 
What a nice thing it is to legislate in drawing-rooms, and to leave off 
playing the Battle of Prague, to write dialogues on West India policy! 
But, however, we are told, that the whole remedy for whip and whim- 
pering may be uttered “ in two words, Education and Emancipation.” 
In the education matter there is a clear squinting at the sectarian Mis- 
sionaries, as the only hope of a rational system of instruction 
doctrine. This may or may not be the case; we are not about to 
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imitate the amiable spirit of our authoress and her allies, by intimating 
that these agents are no other than a pack of rogues and fools. No--- 
we are willing to allow, that they both go themselves and are sent hy 
their patrons, the penny-a-week subscribers, from the purest motives 
of beneficence ; willing to allow them all the praise they lay claim to, 
and they know how to demand enough: but we do beg to hint, that 
the suspicions and jealousy of the planters, as to their proceedings, are 
not ther so wicked or absurd as they are willing to represent. 

Who are the Missionaries—what are they---where do they sprin 
from—what is their responsibility? They are zealous and heate 
men rushing out of the crowd, unskilled and unprepared, and their 

nsibility is to a committee of nameless men, entirely ignorant, 

t by second-hand report, of the Colonies and their local pecu- 
liarities—men who are here to-day and gone to-morrow. The first, 
set out inflamed with doctrine and zeal, and disallowing all check or 
supervision of any local nature, very naturally expose themselves to 
doubt and distrust. How is it to be otherwise? In the condition of 
society in the West Indies, is it any wonder that men should hesitate 
to give influence to these rash non-descripts, of whose judgment they 
know nothing, and know not from whence they come nor whither 
they go? We are very far from palliating those outrages which have 
occurred on one or two of the islands in relation to them ; it is not 
necessary nor just that we should do so; but that they and their plans 
should be looked at with some degree of suspicion and obliquity by 
the planters, does not, we own, in the least surprise us. 

Men, having certain objects in view, first acquire a personal in- 
fluence, and then very naturally colleague for the furtherance of their 
projects. Now, that a number of men, obtaining their influence in 
the manner the Missionaries do, and that particular kind of influence 
too, have the power of working dreadful mischief by concert and 
cabal, is undeniable. It is not necessary to suppose that they are 
sent with a settled design of contravening the authorities and re 
moting rebellion, but they have ends to answer ;—and to bring them 
about, per fas aut nefas, is what they are bent upon. They know 
little or nothing of the habits of Colonial society, and care nothing 
about security of property—they will listen to no advice from the 
Proprietors, and very often act, we fear, wilfully, and in a bitter spirit 
of independence. Should, however, a little prudence from the obser- 
vation of what they see and hear around them, induce them to 
endeavour to conciliate the Planters, from whom they must after all 
derive their real and only useful authority, their efforts are sure to be 
counteracted by their governors at home. Two or three years ago, 
for example, the Missionaries of Jamaica had been accused of insti- 
gating the Negroes to rebellion ; they published a denial of the charge, 
with the addition of their belief, that there was nothing in the tenets 
of their religion which should render them the unwearied impugners 
of the state of slavery. What was the consequence of this very wise 
and rational declaration? No sooner had the intelligence arrived in 
England, than the irresponsible heads of the Synod met, and repri- 
manded their rash brethren; and published a counter-declaration of 
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their eternal hostility to slavery in-all its degrees. They have a right to 
do this, and we applaud their honesty ; but we maintain, that these are 
not the persons whom the Plunters can be supposed to trust with implicit 
confidence. These reasons do appear to us quite sutticient to form 
some apology for the suspicion which sometimes attends their move- 
ments. They have done much good, and may do infinitely more— 
we wish them success and prudence. The Proprietors are willing to 
afford every help when convinced of the soundness of their individual 
judgments, but nothing can be more reasonable than to wait to be 
satisfied of their discretion and responsibility, before such unlimited 
confidence is granted as they sometimes demand. 

Since we are upon this subject, we will go a little further. Mr. 
Brougham, in the progress of one of his coarse and ungentlemanly 
attacks upon the Bishop of Jamaica, favored the world with his opi- 
nions upon the subject of the religious education of the slaves; and 
stated, that he believed the Church of England was utterly unequal to 
the task, and that it ought to be left to the Missionaries of the Wes- 
leyan, and other Methodist sects. Mr. Brougham’s opinion on this 
subject is worth less than that of an oyster upon the pleasures of an 

le. But there are one or two strong objections to his theory, which 
we shall briefly notice. The first is, that the Established Church of 
England, being connected with the State, is much more likely to act 
with prudence, caution, and regard to the rights and prejudices of all 
parties, than the members of a body who are not responsible to the esta- 
blished authorities If the Rev. Mr. Bridges, in Jamaica, preaches a 
sermon alleged to be violent, the tale of his atrocity is wafted instantly 
across the Atlantic ; and, in the Imperial Parliament, a strong body of 
‘* suints” are instantly marshalled to the abusing of his character, his 
diocesan, and his church. True it is, that the Missionary, who shall 
be guilty of offences against the community, is subjected to the laws 
which he has violated ; but in this country, the imprisoned Missionary 
is always to be considered as a victim; and the convicted instigator 
of treason, as a persecuted martyr. The eye of Parliament is fixed on 
the Ministers of the Established Church, watchfully and jealously ; but 
the Missionaries of the Methodists are sheltered, by their apparent in- 
significance, from its glances. It is well that it should be so; but we 
maintain, that it is far more reasonable to confide in the ininisters of a 
church connected with the empire at large, than to the followers of a 
sect, who are accountable for rashness in their measures, only to the 
members of their own party---a party interested in veiling their mis- 
demeanors or crimes from observation and punishment. 

A still more important consideration is the peculiar state of the 
Negro mind, which render it totally unfit for the reception or the un- 
derstanding of the mystical notions of the Methodists. The tenets, 
with regard to “ grace’’ and “ divine interposition,” are most unfitted 
to the comprehensions of the rude uncultivated slaves, and frequently 
lead to the most deplorable and blasphemously ridiculous results. In 
a political point of view, the powerful influence which they are enabled 
to acquire over their followers, may justly be looked upon with alarm 
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dislike. In many instances, we fear it is only too true that the 
and y 

progress of the Missionaries has been marked among the slaves, by 
idleness, insubordination, and increase in guilt, justified by an alleged 


improvement in grace. 
The following anecdote will illustrate our meaning. It is taken 
from Williams’s Tour in Jamaica. 


“The old gentleman mounted me on a good nag, and led the way to the field 
where the negroes were at work, complaining as we went along of the preachers, 
who, he said, had completely bewildered the minds of his slaves with abstract 
fancies about the holy spirit, grace, and faith, One of his drivers, a man hitherto of 
excellent character, had stolen one of his master’s lambs, killed it, and now pleaded 
in excuse forthe robbery, that he had given half of the lamb to Massa Saunders 
Macauly, the Methodist Missionary.” 


These are results which we are far from imputing to the Mis- 
sionaries as a body ; but which must always be expected to ensue, 
when a strong supply of fervor and enthusiasm is considered as a very 
good substitute for sense, judgment, and education. We cannot help 
here adverting to a very a-propos passage which occurs in Coleridge's 
West Indies in 1826, with which we shall for the present drop the 
subject. 


“ The Methodists will pardon the freedom I take in expressing my suspicions that 
the evil, which they have done upon the long run both at home and abroad, is but 
scantily counterpoised by a certain sobriety of exterior which they have inflicted on their 
sect, One remark seems level to the lowest capacity and the: most sordid. prejudice. 
The planters in the West Indies profess to be apprehensive of insurrection ; nevertheless, 
they admit sectarians of one denomination or another into their estates; the Negroes 
are a very curious and observant race, and after they have learnt that there is a God, 
the next thing they learn is, that their master does not worship him in the same 
manner with themselves. They believe their worship is true, and therefore they must 
think their master’s false. While they remain on the brink of civilization, this will have 
but inconsiderable consequences, but the seeds are laid, a beginning is effected; the 
individual or his family becomes more knowing in process of time; he perceives the 
ingredients of distinction more clearly, and gradually and necessarily imbibes that spirit 
of separation which religious schism is sure to generate. Moreover, a completely organized 
espionage is a fundamental point in the system of the Methodists; the secrets of every 
family are at their command ; parent and child are watches on each other, sister is set 
against sister, and brother against brother; each is on his guard against all, and all against 
each. In this manner these sectarians possess an army of dependants already lodged 
within every house, and fixed in the heart of every plantation. Their dominion over 
these poor people is as absolute as was ever that of Jesuits over Jesuits; the fear of being 
tuned out of their class, operates like the dread of losing the caste in Hindostan, and 
the Negroes know that this formidable power rests entirely with their ministers. That 
this power has been abused, I shall not at present take upon me to assert ; that it may be 

ed to the most fearful purposes, I am sure. This is no imaginary picture of my 
drawing; let the gentlemen of Antigua say how this matter stands with them! Do they 
hot sometimes look about them, and speculate upon possible contingencies? Do they 
hot repent the encouragement? Do they not fear the power of the Methodists? They 
will not deny it.” 

There is another topic introduced in ‘‘ the System” upon which 
We are disposed to make some remarks, the more particularly as it has 
lately been introduced to the notice of the House of Commons by that 
lop-sided politician, Dr. Lushington. We allude to the condition of 
the Free People of Color in the West Indies. Charlotte Elizabeth 


describes their situation, telling us, that 
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“ There is an extensive population, insulted with the name of mulatto, from the 
intermediate nature they hold between the lordly white, and the poor degraded negrg ; 
upon these is showered down far more of contempt and injustice than the limits of this 
little book could describe ; and like the mule, whose appellation is shamelessly applied to 
them, they are persecuted into stubbornness, while the slightest indication of rising spirit 
is punished with remorseless severity.” 


After this, our trans-atlantic brethren will not be surprised at 
finding themselves described as a set of men “‘ whose benevolent feelings 
« are stifled in their birth ; whose worse passions are brought into full 
“« action by every imaginable incentive, with unbounded means of gratify- 
« ing them at the expense of the liberty, THE LIVES, THE SOULS, of their 
‘* sable brethren.” 

There is a line in Othello which immediately occurs to our recol- 
lection, as applicable to this precious tirade, which we should quote, 
if it were not a lady who is in the wrong; and the terms are more 
remarkable for their strength than their politeness. 

We told the readers of the Inspector seven or eight months ago, 
that Dr. Lushington had cooped up a couple of men of color, whom 
he was feeding in reward for their furnishing him with means of an- 
noyance to the West Indians. Accordingly, on the 12th of June, the 
Learned Doctor came down charged with a petition from certain per- 
sons of that class, praying the interference of the British Parliament in 
obtaining for them an equalization of privileges with the white inha- 
bitants of Jamaica. We have no fault to find with Dr. Lushington 
for presenting it---it was his duty to do so, if put into his hands ;--- 
but we strongly suspect, that he himself was the writer of it ; that at 
least it is the manufacture of the Home Market. But we do find fault 
with him, in the first place, for omitting in his speech to notice the 
causes which had led to the restrictions upon the people of color ; and, 
in the next, for insinuating or avowing the notion, that there was no 
hope of the removal of those restrictions without the interposition of 
the British — 

We consider also that the measure was, on the part of the peti- 
tioners, not a little injudicious, since the proceedings of the House of 
Assembly, in the last session, might have shown them, that they were 
far from wanting advocates, zealous and talented. By endeavouring to 
obtain external coercion to compel the granting of their claims, they 
are sure to alienate their natural defenders. Any person in the 
House of Assembly, possessing the tenth part of the spirit of a maa, 
would naturally say to the free colored people, ‘‘ I am well disposed 
‘* towards you, but the interterence of the British Parliament is an in- 
‘f fringement upon my rights and liberties; and I will resist it, not 
ff from aversion to your claims, but to their usurpation.” We are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that justice imperatively demands the concession 
of at least the greater part of the privileges demanded. It is not, 
and cannot be right, that the natural claims of above 36,000 innocent 
persons should be sacrificed to the interests or the prejudices of 25,000 
whites. But there isa strong feeling among the majority of the legis- 
lative powers'in Jamaica, that their interests would be compromi 
by the grant of those claims: to attempt to free them, in their opinions, 
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at least to abandon the right of self-preservation, would be as wise a 
as at once to merge the island, if it were possible, under water. 

The objection to pressing the petition on the notice of the British 

House of Commons, arises from the measure being so totally unneces- 

. There might be motives for the interposition of Mr. rougham 
and Lushington, if the Assembly of Jamaica were retrograding, or even 
stationary, in point of kindliness of disposition. But the truth is, that 
from the statements contained in the petition, as well as those made by 
Dr. Lushington, it appears, that for the last fourteen years the restric- 
tions upon the people of color have gradually been unloosening. In 
1813, in 1816, in 1823, took place various relaxations in the law; and 
in 1826, such had been the progress of feeling towards them, that two 
petitions in their favor were presented by the white inhabitants of the 
island, and a general motion in their favor was introduced by an active 
and intelligent member, and prosecuted with a zeal and ability fully 
equal to those of Dr. Lushington. His motions were rejected, it is 
true; but, looking at the progress made in the course of a few years, 
it might be reasonably expected that the lapse of a very few years 
more would have produced the concession desired. It is surely unne- 
cessary to say how much more favorable it would be for the peace and 
happiness of the colonies, that this concession should be voluntary on 
the part of the Jamaicans. 

The injustice of Dr. Lushington consisted in his keeping entirely 
out of sight the principle upon which the restrictive laws were founded, 
viz. the desire of the inhabitants of Jamaica to prevent the decrease of 
the white inhabitants ; and that its direct tendency was to encourage 
marriage among the English settlers. ‘To represent as an act of wan- 
ton or jealous caprice, even the severe law of 1762, which prevented 
the brown people, NoT BORN IN LAWFUL WEDLOCK, frum receiving be- 
quests of real property, above the value of £2000, was giving a very 
false idea of a law, which was intended to produce results, both moral 
and political, of great advantage to the State, however ill-contrived 
might be the means, or however unjust in their operation; and the 
omission of all reference to these facts proves, either that Dr. Lush- 
ington is not quite so industrious as Mr. Brougham lauds him for 
being, or else that he knowingly concealed the circumstances which 
were calculated to give a more favorable appearance to the policy of 
the Jamaica legislature. 

If Dr. Lushington will take the trouble to consult Long's History 
of Jamaica, vol. II. p. $23, he will find an exposition of the motives, 
and the reasoning upon which the law in question was founded. It is 
ho argument against the adoption of such a law that it affected the 
innocent, who suffered for the immorality of their parents. We should 
like to know in what country it has ever been, that illegitimate chil- 
dren have not been in some degree the victims of their fathers’ crimes. 
In England, the law says, you shall not inherit equally with the son of 
a lawful marriage ; in Jamaica, the law said, you shall not come into 
the possession of estates which it is necessary, for the safety of the 
island, should be in the possession of the white inhabitants born in 
marriage. The principle of both laws is the same ; it was carried infi- 
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nitely further in the case of Jamaica, simply because the state of Society 
demanded it. The wealthy and luxurious Planter was disinclined 
the sober yoke of marriage, and at his decease bequeathed his estates 
among a progeny without education, or restraints of any kind. To 
prevent the accumulation of estates in such hands, the legislature ip. 
terposed, and declared that those only who were ** born in lawful wed. 
‘ lock,”’ should be capable of holding property, above a certain value. 

That this law was meant only to encourage matrimony amo 
the whites, and discourage licentiousness ; that it was not directed 
against the brown population merely as such, may be gathered from 
many collateral circumstances, but most from this fact, that “ any 
“ free person of color, even at that time, might obtain a private bill 
‘to give him equal privileges with the whites ;” so that the law 
operated, and could only operate, as a means of preventing the bulk 
of the island property from falling into the hands of persone dissolute, 
uneducated, and uninterested in preserving connection with the 
mother-country. 

It would, we think, be difficult to imagine any means more cal- 
culated to promote the great end of obtaining in a Colony, a moral 
and enlightened population; but Mr. Brougham affects to consider 
the privilege which allows the deserving to obtain an individual eman- 
cipation, as an aggravation of the injustice of the general system; and 
this doctrine he enforced in a speech in the House of Commons as 
little distinguished by fairness or just attention to the facts, as it was 
by courtesy, or gentleness, or gentlemanliness of manner. But we 
assert, nevertheless, that it is the meanest and most idle rant to put 
the feelings of individuals in competition with the interests of the 
communtfity ; and this raving about the sensibility of the mulattoes to 
their ‘‘ degraded” state, becomes absolutely ludicrous, when we find 
that the mulattoes themselves are averse to the extension of the privi- 
leges which they demand for themselves being extended To THE FREE 
stacks. They wish to level downward to themselves, and no lower. In 
their petition to the House of Assembly in 1923, they intimated their 
wish, that the free blacks should not be put upon the same footing 
with themselves, with regard to the elective franchise. The only 
principle upon which they could deny to others, what they claimed 
for themselves, must have been, that they considered that the latter 
were not equally qualified for the reception of the rights of equal 
citizenship. If they reason thus, how much more justified are the 
Assembly in acting upon such principles ; and how utterly absurd it 
is to take into account the wounded honor of those who argue for con- 
tinuing the stigma to another race. 

Taking into consideration the practical nullity of these restric- 
tions, with regard to those who are deserving of advancement, and, 
at the same time, the fast increasing liberality of the Planters, it is 
impossible not to consider that the interposition of Parliament could 
have no effect but to create discord oalduaiens betwecn the whites 
and the people of color. We should be sorry to say, that this was 
the purpose of Dr. Lushington; but we have not the slightest fear 
im stating, that most assuredly the subject was brought forward with 
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ings of the most decided hostility against the West India Plan- 
ters. The epithet ‘‘ ferocious,” is the most appropriate that occurs 
to us with regard to the manner and style of one of the party; and 
Mr. W. Smith, in his small way, pattering away like rain after the 
stormy violence of Mr. Brougham, 
* Display’d the will, without the power, to d—— n.”’ 

The assertion, that the West Indians will do nothing, have 
done nothing, but at the instigation of the British Parliament, is con- 
tradicted by the whole of the proceedings of the House of Assembly ; 
and when their wisdom or talent are arraigned, we really would ask 
in reply, what argument was there in favor of the people of color 
which was not made use of by the advowal of their claims in the 
House of Assembly. 

Mr. Smith’s speech was remarkable for a quotation, which proved 
the very contrary of the proposition in support of which he made it. 
A marriage between a brown man and a white woman, it seems, had 
taken place in one of the islands, -and was remarked by Mr. Smith, 
as being the first transaction of the kind, and as having created no 
small indignation. We grant it; but it is strange that it never 
struck the ingenious gentleman that the fact of its occurring for the 
first time, showed that an advance was already made in liberality, 
though on the part but of one individual ; and that it may fairly be 
supposed, that the indignation of the whites will soon wear off, and 
the example be followed. The force of the prejudices which exist 
between the two castes, will soon be broken, when once it has been 
disregarded, unless it is strengthened in its effects by being conjoined 
in the minds of the whites with the spirit of resistance against exter- 
nal interference. 

We have made these remarks upon the manner and spirit of the 
Abolitionists, because we know that these pages will be read in the 
Colonies; and we would really ask the free people of color, if they 
think that they are likely to obtain a favorable result to their appli- 
cation, by resorting for protection to such men. We take for granted, 
that they are anxious only for the obtaining of what they conceive to be 

justice: and we are sure they are desirous to have them granted 
voluntarily and graciously by those who constitute part of the same 
society. Merely as a question of time, it must be clear that their 
petition would be listened to favorably by the legislature of Jamaica, 
im &@ space of time, quite as short as that in which the Parliament of 

and would endeavour to obtain it from them by force. Nor do 
we less regret the course pursued by the petitioners in demanding the 
assistance of the avowed enemies of the Colonial Legislature, when 
we remember there is another mode which they might have adopted 
infinitely more gracious to their island authorities, and a thousand 
times more efficacious for the purpose of givin publicity and effect 
to their claims. In this country, if any body of men affect to despair 
of redress from the legislature, they apply directly tothe king. The 
House of Assembly deny the right of the British Parliament to legis- 
late for them ; but it would be impossible for them to refuse attention 
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to recommendations conveyed through the medium of his Majesty's 
Ministers, emanating from the king. We do not recommend the 
step; but granting for a moment that there were that real hopeless. 
ness in their case, which they affect to feel, is it not evident that they 
have applied to the very wrong party, if they hope to derive any prac- 
tical benefit? An intimation, which might reasonably be supposed to 
arise from such a petition presented in the proper quarter, coming from 
the king through the medium of his minister, and not prompted by those 
who have sworn deadly hatred to the Colonies, that it was his majesty’ 
wish that the House of Assembly would consider the subject of their 
claims—would, we are convinced, be listened to with the utmost 
deference; and while we are far from acknowledging their situation 
is so hopeless as Dr. Lushington has written down for them it is; 

et admitting that they do despair of finding more members in the 
oa of Assembly of the opinion of Mr. Grignon, and that possibly 
some external stimulus from home authority may be useful in faci- 
litating the progress of their cause, a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince them that there is a safer, asurer, a more gracious, and con- 
stitutional course for them to pursue, than applying to men, who 
are engaged in unremitting calumny against West Indian pro- 
perty and connections, and who are representing the white inhabitants 
as the natural enemies of the brown population. 





Hamel, a work whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article, or the Obeah Man, is a work of a very different character and 
calibre from “ The System,” and, with one exception, far more en- 
titled to our notice. While “‘ The System” is written to prejudice the 
people of England against the West Indian Planters; Hamel is written 
to produce the same effect with regard to the Missionaries. The pervad- 
ing demon—the malus genius of * The System,” is Green the Planter-- 
the Satan of Hamel is the Missionary Roland; and each party might 
learn the folly and injustice of appealing to fiction on such subjects 
by looking atthe representation which each gives of the other’s favo- 
rite heroes. We have no hesitation in pronouncing each character 
to be a monstrous fiction; and in deprecating the utterance or pro- 
mulgation of such libels in the name, or on the behalf of truth. In 
justice to the author of Hamel, we must say, that his work is one of 
the most striking and interesting that we oR lately read ; the de- 
scriptions are full of beauty and spirit, and the plot quite sufficiently 
interesting. It would make an excellent melo-drame. The jewel of 
the book is, however, the young Quadroon girl, whose story is 
related with a delicacy, which we should have scarcely expected 
from a certain tinge of coarseness occasionally discernible in the 
author’s manner. We regret very much that the length of this article 
has prevented our giving a further notice of this work, but we 
heartily recommend it, and particularly to our West India friends. 














THE FORSAKEN. 


The look is gone, which smiling beam’d to save, 
And life, alas! has nought of joy for me ; 
I seek a refuge, in the silent grave, 
Refuge from time,---rest for eternity ; 
Oh! Man, if nought but Love’s tempestuous sea 
Hath bid thee call the tomb, thy haven, fair, 
And were its waters calm, could’st thou yet be 
Content to spread thy sails for ever there, 
Nor waft from Earth a wish,---nor wing to Heav’n a pray’r. 


Does high ambition form thy daring scheme, 
A calm seclusion charm thy peaceful breast, 
Of love more pure than mine, thou can’st not dream 
Thou durst not hope for more than I possess’d ; 
And if a joy mure blissful than the rest, 
Could spread its bright beams on my view below; 
Could veil life’s future, distant in the west, 
’Twas woman’s smiles in all their dazzling glow 
When Fate’s commission’d hand prepar’d th’ unerring blow. 


Do’st thou too love ?---and sum thy pure delight 
In one blest hope, that bids all others bow, 
Of all the sorrowing forms, that mect thy sight, 
Mark well the deadliest cheek,---the palest brow,--- 
Mine was the quenchless flame---the sacred vow--- 
The love---that thought not of a parting hour. 
It crown’d my bliss---it crowns my sorrow now 
It is betray’d, but yet retains a pow'r 
That Death shall find triumphant in my dying hour. 


Do’st thou dare hope?---(’twill dawn but to deceive) 
Away, away, with Hope, it seals thy doom ; 

Trust not its promises, if thou would’st live, 
It sheds a ray, to light thee to thy tomb. 

Trust not a tear---it falls but to betray : 
Trust not a smile---(however sweet it shone.) 

Both, both, have bless’d me in a brighter day, 

And both, alas! deceiv’d me---and are gone, 

And Love no more shall hail their doubtful second dawn. 
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June 1. I said a few days ago, that if the “ seceders” did not act 
concertedly versus Canning---they were greater fools than I suspected; 
and that if they did, the only indefensible part of their conduct is 
their caine denying it—notwithstanding their vehement dis. 
claimer of every thing barring “ coincidence. "Twas knowing the 
men—é priori convinced me they did act in concert; and, conse- 
quently, | looked forward to no distant period for proofs of my opinion 
being well founded. I also knew that while their proceedings were, 
to use the words of Cicero, occulta, they would necessario ab eis, qui 
ea tenebant, petebantur; buat that when---pervulgata atque in ma- 
nibus jactata et excussa,—inanissima prudentia reperta sunt fraudis 
autem et stultitia plenissima. The readers of the Jnspector will 
be the first acquainted with these proceedings, and with the proofs of 
the correctness of my prediction. The will and the power of dragging 
forth both from their skulking-holes, are mine. After this eloquent 
preface—a fact or two—Lord Liverpool was attacked by his malady 
on Friday night the extremity of his danger transpired on Saturday, 
On Sunday, Lords Eldon and Bathurst met the Dake of Wellington 
at Mr. Peel's residence; the result of their deliberation was Mr. 
Peel's immediate departure to Brighton, where his Majesty and Mr. 
Canning (confined to his room) then resided. Peel had an audience 
with the one, and a long confab with the other, and returned on 
Monday to his anxious confederates, with a large abscess in his 
hopes and expectations. Temperature at starting 181 +’, ---pulse 
107, full and steady; ditto on his return 793---pulse 62, remittent 
and wiry; countenance Hippoeratic. The Council of Ten met daily 
and conferred hourly; various remedies, preventive and corrective, 
of the Canning Malaria prescribed ; la Eldon’s visit to the king 
tried---success doubtful. The Duke of Wellington also feels the 
a ha pulse---report unfavorable. Mr. Admiralty-Secretary Croker 
volunteers his services with a distinguished marchioness---ambi- 
guously rejected,—rather, not adopted; suspicions of the disin- 
terestedness of his motives. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London visit the royal patient; symptoms of amend- 
ment; report favorable. Shares rise in the Hope market ; Council ther- 
mometer 86 Fahrenheit in the shade; for the last fortnight fluc- 
tuated between 32 and 59. Mr. Canning comes to town; looks 
unutterable things; confidence and he evidently on intimate terms. 
Council thermometer falls 15 degrees; the “ facies Hippocratica” 
again prevalent. Council meetings more secret; deliberations more 
groupist and epistolary---new remedies tried. Asserted in one quarter 
that the Catholic question was to be made a Cabinet sine qua non ; 
in another, that it was to be altogether abandoned. The “ stops” 
of the ultras, of both parties, sounded. Lord Eldon again visits the 
king; symptoms rather epicene. Whigs volunteer their support to 
the Foreign Secretary---great dismay. The Duke of Newcastle and 
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Rutland come the pormemre on an illustrious personage---nothing 
new elicited; Mr. Peel, Mr. Canning, Lord Eldon, and the Duke of 
Wellington, spoken of in the highest terms---great uncertainty--- 
apprebension. Mr. Canning on a visit to the king; frequent 
iberations ; Croker consulted ; nothing got out of him---while he 
picks out the whole secret. Resolved in Council, that to guard against 
icions of cabal, the future meetings be not held at the residence of 
Mr, Peel, as heretofore, but at the Home Office; and that they be 
only attended by those most likely to have publie business to 
transact there. Consequently, for nearly a month before the appoint- 
ment of the New Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Bathurst, Melville and Beazley, met, on an average, four evenings in 
the week Mr. Peel at the Home Office. And yet these illustrious 
worthies declare they did not act in concert! What was the cause 
and subject of these most unusual and most extraordinary meetings ? 
Why held, in the evening, at the Home Office? Was Mr. Peel, since 
his accession to the Home Secretaryship, at the Home Office, in the 
evening, three times, till the illness of Lord Liverpool? And till that 
illness, did ever two of his late colleagues chance to meet once at the 
Home Office, not to say meet by design, almost every evening for six 
weeks? I have another question or two to put, more immediately 
bearing on the matter than I am at present at liberty to make 
manifest. Is not Mr. John Wilson Croker indignantly reviled by all 
the “ seceders?” Was he not the Marall of the Overreach Plot? 
Was not the consentaneousness of the resignations effected by him? 
Was not the desire to confound an illustrious personage---but more of 
this at another time; sufficient, I take it, has been said on the 
unconcerted resignations. 

2. What a happy knack Canning has of adapting his manner to 
his matter! Who, that heard his Budget-speech last night, would 
imagine they were listening to the first orator of the day? It was a 
clear, Chancellor of the Exchequer-like statement; free from the 
technical mystification of my Lord Bexley, and from the too sanguine 
coloring of my Lord Goderiche. Heavens! to what has the House of 
Commons degenerated, when that affected, empty creature, Colonel 
Davies, and that interminable one, Joseph Hume, stand up to find 
fault, and what is worse, “‘ approve” of the Budget-speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! The seats and functions of Edmund 
Burke, and Charles James Fox, and Sheridan, and Ponsonby, and 
Tierney, filled by such a pair! It goes too far to be ludicrous; not a 
soul that spoke last night on the finances knew any thing about it, or 
could understand a single principle of the currency, but Sir H. Parnell, 
who certainly is, if not the best, among the best-informed men on 
that and other subjects, in the House. I went away before Brougham 
made his impudent defence, if defence it can be called, for not being 
present at Hume's motion for the repeal of the surviving six acts ; 


but am told it turned the tables upon poor Joseph—not the less untrue 
or sophistical on that account. If Scarlett is the most shameless of 


trimmers, Brougham is the most Protean. I detest all renegades, 
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particularly such as in their backslidings leer most vigilantly upon the 
chances, nay the certainty of preferment---special pleading sophists, 
both in theory and practice, who, whether they stir up the rude storm, 
or partake the soft gale, are never at a loss for reasons to justify them. 
selves ; bowers of the knee to ‘‘ God and Mammon ;” who are never 
at a loss for pretexts to varnish over their eee tideed 

5. Presented a petition for a repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts---made a very neat and appropriate speech on the occasion. Can- 
ning evidently disconcerted when | declared that I could see no just 

round upon which the soi-disant friends of religious liberty could vote 
or the Catholics, and against the Dissenters, and vice versa. I am 
convinced I have made aconvert of him; and by so doing, I think the 
Dissenters are bound to me by ties of gratitude and service for ever.--- 
Was peculiarly happy in citing Mr. Burke, Jeremy Taylor, Mr. Pitt, 
and Dr. Paley, as authorities for my opinions.---My peroration particu- 
larly fine; wrote it out twice, and spoke it six times; after all, dubbed 
‘* inaudible” by the reporters. I hold, said I, with that great beacon, 
or Bacon, of political science, Mr. Burke, that the genius of the British 
government is essentially tolerant---that toleration, being a part of 
moral and political prudence, ought to be tender and large—that a to- 
lerant government ought not to be too scrupulous in its investigations, 
but may hear, without blame, very ill-grounded doctrines—that the 
disfranchised part of a people cannot feel themselves in a happy state, 
to be utterly excluded from all its direct and consequential advantages 
-——that the popular part of the constitution must be to them the most 
odious part of it—and that if they who compose the privileged body 
have not an interest, they must but too frequently have motives of 
pride, passion, petulance, peevish jealousy, or tyrannic suspicion, to 
urge them to treat the excluded people with contempt and rigor. The 
laws, said I, against the Catholics, were levied against Jacobinism, not 
Popery—the laws against the Dissenters, against transubstantionists, 
and anti-Brunswickites; the former pretext no longer exists, the latter 
is no longer reasonable; justice and wisdom therefore cry out for their 
repeal. Next session the subject comes on, when I am confident my 
speech shall have had its effect. To be sure, the Lords won't be 
softened down for a few years yet. 

7. What kind of a man, I wonder, was the Speaker before he 
was elected to the Chair? He appears now to have dropped down 
from heaven wigged and gowned, so fitted is he to the office, and the 
office to him. But for this happy adaptation of mind and body to 
station, I would say that, next to a tinker's ass, I pity Mr. Manners 
Sutton. There he sits, from four o’clock till two and three o'clock in 
the morning, listening to all the chaff and nonsense that are nightly 
vomiting forth from about twenty or thirty word-mills, with the most 
unwearied attention and urbanity. Coulda man of high intellect be 4 
Speaker? I certainly could not. By the way, Tierney tells a 
story about the late Speaker and Mr. Pitt. There is, as every body 
knows, a few minutes previous to the coming on of a great question, 
a still silence in the House. Shortly after Lord Colchester was made 
Speaker, Mr, Pitt came forward with his financial statement of the 
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. The pause between his rising and speaking was somewhat 
than usual; upon which a wag in the gallery cried out, “ Pray, 
« Mr. Speaker, will you favor us with a song 2?” The House, as might 
have been expected, burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter, with 
the exception of Mr. Abbott, who ordered the serjeant-at-arms to take 
the offender into custody, and of Mr. Pitt, who preserved his imper- 
turbable gravity of countenance, with a seeming unconsciousness of 
what was going forward. ' 
9. I dont attend the House regularly now---the weather is too 
hot, and there is no fun going on. Only think of Mr, Auldjo O*Neil 
giving notice of a great state motion; Clanrickarde, I find, has cut his 
uaintance---if he did not, we certainly would have cut his, Master 
O'Neil ought te study Zimmerman on Solitude, and never let his face 
be seen among those who think of other matters than cards and the 
long odds. Went down last night to hear Sir James Mackintosh, who 
by the way accompanied and sat beside Canning the whole night. 
Beyond all doubt, it was a most able speech---indeed the speech on 
the Portugal Armament policy. It is a pity he speaks so rapidly, and 
that his accentuation is so provincial. A Scotchman never can hu- 
manise his voice. But for his screeching indistinct tones and bad 
delivery, Sir James would be very like an orator: as it is, he is the 
soundest and best informed man in the House---nota magazine having a 
“ mouthful of every thing, and a belly full of nothing,” like Brougham 
---nor an exclusive knowledge of one or two subjects, like Sir W. Par- 
nell, and A. Baring, and my friend Western; but a profound and 
philosophical knowledge of history, and a deep intimacy with the reci- 
procal influence of laws upon the manner and opinions of a people, 
and of the principles of human nature upon human institutions. I 
take Sir James and Jeremy Bentham to be the only men in the empire 
entitled to the high and honourable appellation of philosophers. 1 
will, some of those days, draw a clever parallel between them. Why 
does not Sir James writea history of the reign of George III.? I am afraid 
I must write it myself---when, like Bolingbroke, I retire from the 
bustle of politics to philosophical literature. I find my friend Walter 
Savage Landor, of Florence, is engaged in a Life of Buonaparte---It 
will be more vigorous and straight forward than Scott's, but not so 
picturesque and interesting. I take it, Landor underrates, as much 
as Scott overrates, the personal character of Napoleon. I am anxious 
to see both, 

11. Read the Reigning Vice, and The Age Reviewed---both 
satirical poems of merit, and both evidently the productions of young 
men of talent. I prefer the sentiments and the finish of the former, 
and the out-and-outness and juvenile vigour of the latter, I expect 
good things from both authors. , 

12: It is very absurd to hear those who know nothing of the 
Duke of Wellington's character, talk about his ‘“ caballing amend- 
ment.” Wellington is incapable of trick and subterfuge, at the same 
time that it is plain he is no witch, unless on military affairs ; and is 
a pliant but unconscious instrument in the hands of Lord Eldon, Lan- 
derdale, and Mr. Fox’s Jacobinica) confederate, as Bull called Lord 
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Grey. A rogue would never have mistaken Fluskisson's meaning, 

h a homely intellected honest man might, and asin the Great 
Captain's case did. Lords Lauderdale and Eldon are sinuous from habit 
and constitution---what if the same trouble and energy were better 
employed ? they are alike industrious in amassing cumbersome and 
untractable materials ; there is the same keenness in prying out dis- 
tinetions, much oftener that way than substantial---the same volubility 
in bandying technical phrases, and in ringing the changes on “ in- 
novation,” and the “‘ wisdom of our ancestors”---the same eagerness to 
shelter their own novel opinions and innovations under the authorit 
of some ancient worthy, hallowed by obsoleteness, and undisturbed by 
examination ; the same briskness in starting objections; the same 
lubricity in eluding them ; the same doubting, and the same stiffness, 
though not the same degree of dexterity in plucking opinions from the 
gripe of confutation. The only difference between the men, is that 
arising from professional habits, and national character. It is a great 
pity Lord Holland has inherited Mr. Fox’s impediment in his speech, 
with that illustrious man’s heart and endowments; for he is longo 
intervallo, the ablest, and the clearest, and the wittiest of the Peers. 
My Lord Grey's Canning acrimony still glows with all the fervour of 
a convert from Jacobinism to ultra-toryism. Proselytes and apostles 
soon become zealous bigots, and zealous bigots meeting with contempt 
and chastisement, soon ramble into would-be persecutors. In order to 
obtain protection against the indignation of the persons whom they 
have maligned and deserted, they adopt every prejudice, inflame every 
passion, and minister indiscriminately to every good and bad purpose 
of the party, to whom they have delivered over their character, their 
consistency, and their honour. Those who doubt these principles 
need but read Lord Grey’s speeches ; or, what is more convincing, hear 
him make them. 

13. I thought Fowell Buxton’s illness had spared us for this session 
u dose of cant and misrepresentation. pone oy began a long story 
about the free people of color in the West Indies, but a violent head- 
ache prevented my going to sleep as usual, under the somniferousness 
of his voice.—Lounged into Bellamy’s, a place I don’t patronize, as it is 
rather expensive for younger brothers ; convenient too when Hume or 
Lushington are up, as a place of industrious retreat. Surrey Pallmer 
on his legs when I got back—could not well make what he was at, 
except complimenting Lushington. Brougham replied to him with 
the tones of a bully, the gestures of a madman, and the spirit of a 
pettifogging attorney. He roared and slapped his hands, and 
writhed his body about like a Boa Constrictor, while crushing the 
bones of a bull more than ordinarily tough. For my part, I could 
not understand the subject, but I was sure that Brougham was in the 
wrong by his passion; a cold-blooded one after all ;—the mock exei- 
tation of an actor, substituted for the enthusiasm of the philanthro- 
oth i? the midst of his loudest fury, when his voice was at the 

ighest pitch, its tones were as artificial as if he had spoken only in 

a whisper—this is contemptible and tricky. I don’t like him, nor 
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have faith in him; nay, doubt even the extent of his abilities. He 
is good at a reply, say his admirers; yes, to a’bad speech, to Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, I admit; and there are many in the House who 
would do this as well, were they not restrained by a feeling of cour- 
and gentlemanliness, which Brougham does not often indulge in. 
The real test of an orator is in making a good reply to a good speech, 
and there, how utterly deficient Brougham is—witness the memorable 
Spanish night two or three sessions ago; nothing could be worse 
than his attempt at answering to Canning’s triumphant exposition 
and defence of his policy. It was weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
This night ——-, he most grossly misrepresented Pallmer’s mean- 
ing. P. said, that even in this country all prejudices against the 
Catholics were not worn away; this the honest orator twisted into an 
assimilation of the cases of the Catholics, and the Free People of 
Color—a noble exploit certainly, and then raved about the injustice 
ofa comparison which was never made. I laughed heartily at his 
description of Dr. Lushington’s toils in the case of Lecesne and 
éry,—at his stating, that he had actually seen four hundred 
pages ofcomment in his learned friend’s own hand-writing upon it !!! 
ere Brougham’s voice was positively at the verge of crying—he was 
actually whimpering, in the excess of his admiration at the scrib- 
bling toils of his learned friend. | He was in all moods in this, 
short speech,---sarcastic, eloquent, and tender—and bad in all. 
His manner always gives me a distrust of his sincerity; when he 
talked, for example, of ‘‘ how dear civil and religious liberty were to 
“him,” he assumed a canting, melancholy drawl, that was any 
thing but the voice of nature. How is it that generous, liberal, and 
philanthropic sentiments do not fall readily from his lips; and that he 
is only at his ease when he is attacking, vilifying, abusing, mangling, 
and lacerating? Is it that the former is the rhetorician speaking on the 
subject, which he knows to be calculated to win his hearers ; the latter, 
the dictate of his heart? Then, his face—well, I say no more, or | 
might be suspected of disliking him; while, I declare, I have only 
an antipathy towards him. Speaking of looks, puts me in mind 
of a story which my father used to tell me of the elder Pitt. 
A witness had been brought to the bar, whose looks created a strong 
prejudice in his disfavor; Fox, in sar | his offence, remarked on 
injustice of auguring a man’s character from his features. Pitt, in 
reply, said, he perfectly agreed with the right honorable in his prin- 
ciples of thinking; ‘« but,” continued he, fixing his eyes on the great 
defaulter of unaccounted millions, who was not remarkable for 
beauty, “‘ there are some persons, on whose features God has so plainly 
“ stamped the baseness of the owner, that it would be impiety, to dis- 
“believe them.” Wilmot Horton made one of his see-saw speeches ; 
and Smith, of Norwich, a very laughable one, quite unintentionally ; for 
illiam is as innocent of wit as he is of eloquence. I smiled vehe- 
mently at the pomp and solemnity with which he drew forth a little 
pocket-book, saying, “he would show the abominable state of feeling 
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“in the West Indies.’’ This awful proof consisted in a letter from Mr. 
Jenkins to Mr. Simkins, stating, that a person of color had been buying 
(to wit), marrying a white woman, a circumstance which made great 
indignation in the West Indies. Did you not see that your proof cuts 
the thread of your argument? Surrey Pallmer says, the people of the 
West Indies may be left to themselves, because there is a better feeling 
springing up among them; and you very kindly quote a document 
which proves the fact. What more does Surrey want, than to show that 
such a marriage has taken place, which, ten years ago, would have been 
impossible ? 

How superior Canning is to all around him; be said but a few 
words to-night—he stammered moreover---once or twice did not 
finish his sentences---and yet he laid open more of the principles 
of legislation, in ten. minutes, than all the others who had been 
at it for an hour and a half. His quotation from Hamlet. was 
singularly appropriate; and his pointing out of the distinction he- 
tween legislating against prejudices, and against laws, was an emana- 
tion of that fine, philosophical, and statesman-like eloquence, founded 
on general principles, which Brougham never, by any accident, 
elicits. 

14. The hair of a whisker was deranged---went into a hair-dresser's 
in Ryder-street, to get the delinquent set in order; had an unexpected 
treat---four paintings, Watteaus, were hung in the room, of a Female 
Dancer in various attitudes, in the hoops and high-heeled shoes, and 
other similar enormities of the dress. I was. struck with the beauty, 
the grace, the fascination, of one of the representations : what tender- 
ness in the look, what gracefulness in the bent neck, what delicious 
softness in the complexion, what a tint on the cheek, and languishing 
grace in the whole frame; while the exquisitely-shaped limb voluptu- 
ously, but not indelicately perceptible, beneath the slight texture of the 
dress, are sufficient of themselves to melt the heart of an anchorite. I 
must go again. 

15. I now see how it is that some honorable members’ speeches 
appear in the newspapers, and others do not. Saw 
writing out a speech, which by the way he never spoke, a few nights 
since on , and again on the -. Will adopt this plan 
myself next session. A Mr. Attwood did the same. thing last night, 
but in a more shameless way. Huskisson, in his usual bull 
manner, told him he treated his speeches with ineffable contempt; 
and Attwood, instead of resenting such Janguage as he ought, 7 
vours to appease Huskisson, who, to- mortify him more, does not 
deign to notice him. What does Mr, Attwood? Why, he goes out, 
and, with the aid of a big attorney---an agent to one of his own joint 
stock companies---concerts a reply, which he hands to the reporters 
as that which he delivered---to the effect, that Mr. Huskisson 

not express more contempt for him, than he felt for Mr. Huskisson. 
Now really this is too bad; and I am surprised a respectable news- 
paper would lend itself to such a barefaced and dastardly piece of 
impudence. 
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19. Last night rather interesting debate on the New Corn Bill. 

My friend Western, as usual, very much to the purpose; and Hus- 
kisson's statement, as usual, triumphantly satisfactory. The poor 
Duke's commercial knowledge and delicacy of perception not seen to 
the best advantage. Peel’s defence of his Grace, I thought the most 
miserable effort Peel ever made, and the most injudicious. He let the 
eat out of the bag, as Chesterfield says, to some purpose---that the 
amendment could not be an anti-Canning measure, as he was not one 
of its concocters! But more of this at the proper time. I always 
was convinced that Canning’s impetuous temper and want of discre- 
tion would do more to unseat him, tham the machinations of his 
enemies; and therefore heard with pain his most indiscreet, to sa 
the least of it, attack upon Wellington and those who voted along wit 
him. It was unworthy of him---he should be above the little petu- 
lance of the disappointed Outs. His allusion to his street companion 
the other night, was happy and droll---it is lost to the public, and is 
too prurient for the pages of the Inspector. I suppose it will appear 
in some of the Evangelical magazines, with a dash or two of Me- 
thodistical obscenity. It will delight the old maids, and the prudish 
shunner of carnal discourse, 

42. I donbt very much the policy of this ‘‘ second captain’ 
system adopted by the Lord High Admiral. It will certainly increase 
the number of promotions ; but, unless by augmenting the expence, 
Ican see with no advantage to the country. I would ask, what will 
the first lieutenant have to do on board a vessel with a second captain ? 
Must not either necessarily be worse than doing nothing ? How shall 
the lieutenant of “‘ watch” treat the second captain? Will the latter 
have the ‘ all hands up” power? If so, are not all the “ standing 
orders” of the navy subverted? I entirely concur with Sir G.Cockburn 
as to the advantages of the new system of the sale of certain naval 
commissions---it will ensure the veteran a respectable and honorable 
competence, and the enterprising young officer of rank an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. 

24. Was extremely concerned to see the Speaker's face so patched 
--happy no severe injury. Told him last Sunday his mare would 
come down with him---that she had an evangelical prayer-saying 
drop in her, and therefore would fall on her knees, in spite of his 
“order, order.” Glad the House is up---was getting sick of it. 

26. Grey again at it in the Lords---glad to hear from him that 
he “ feels deeply and sorely” the Canning chastisement---will do him 
good. He is evidently veering round again. His speech was a tissue 
of vino 2 sophistry---a vain endeavour to reconcile the high 

e 


aristocratical with the mob dem . Between the two stools 
came to the ground, where I -bid kim his good bye for the session. 















MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


While I, upon a couch of down, 
So fondly fret the hours away, 
Perhaps upon his hammock thrown, 
He sweetly sleeps from night till day. 


While I, beneath a sheltering dome, 

Can only see the yawning grave, 
Perhaps he makes the deck a home, 

And calmly views the treacherous wave, 


I must not give to grief so soon 

A heart that should be Love’s alone ; 
I'll gaze upon yon quiet moon 

Till all these fever’d thoughts are gone. 


I'll think I see him smiling now ; 
His eyes on me in fancy turned ; 
The light I guess is on his brow 
Would vanish, if he knew I mourned. 


But courage smiles, though death be nigh, 
And fate comes on that is not feared ; 
That tranquil brow, that cheerful eye, 
May to the gathering storm be reared. 


Thou silent moon, that see’st in vain 
The meaning glance he gives to thee; 

That look’st upon the rolling main 
Which bears him still away from me, 


Can ye not show some happy sign, 
Some light of truth, to give me peace ?--- 
Ye do not change ;---on, on, ye shine! 
That sullen moaning does not cease ! 


O that he were as safe as I, 
Or I as tranquil were as he! 
I dare no longer watch the sky ; 
I cannot bear the roaring sea. 


The fear that will not let me rest 
Has burdened Fancy’s airy wing, 
And Hope sits fluttering at my breast, 
Too feeble to attempt to spring. 


© ye, whom bolder passions move, 
If wealth, if honors, bid you roam, 
A moment pause, and think that Love 
May break the hearts you leave at home. 








Es gNvessa 
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Review, 


The Pine Tree Dell, and other Tales. 2 vols. Andrews, Bond Street. 


The idiosyncrasy even of acritic’s mind, will always give him plea- 
sure or pain from sources peculiar to himself; and it is frequently 
unpleasant for him to be obliged to tell the world to disapprove of that 
with which himself may have been enchanted. Something.of this kind 
of feeling came over us, when having wiled aves a couple of hours over 
these volumes with great delight, because great forgetfulness of the world 
from our absorption in them, we recollected that we had to perform the 
duty of giving an account of them to our readers. This is a very different 
matter---as we feel that to escape the imputation, more to be dreaded than 
stripes or death, of having recommended a worthless book, we must 
consult the general principles of taste and habits of association prevalent 
among mankind, and lay out of consideration some cxclusivé accidental 
sentiments of our own, which attach us wonderfully to books similar to 
the present. In few words; we like it very much, but much doubt whether 
we ought ; and so, without troubling ourselves at any very great length 
with an examination of the errors and defects in detail, we shall briefly 
describe its nature, and leave the reader to judge for himself. The stories 
are four in number ; Pine Tree Dell is the first and longest : it is a tale of 
German Diablerie, founded on an idea so disgusting that we unequi- 
vocally condemn it; we mean, the revivification by a demon of the dead, 
and supposing this incarnation of evil to be bound by the tenderest ties 
to a human being. Such a subject is unnecessarily loathsome, and is 
horrible without terror ; the story is well and spiritedly told, but has not 
panes enough to redeem the tenor of the plot. The second story is the 
ragment of the life of a Venetian Painter, which is far superior in every 
ment to the preceding. The author does not shine in the drama, or the 
dialogue of his tales, but is possessed of considerable powers in describ- 
ing the feelings of individuals under certain classes of passion. The 
story of this tale is of a Venetian artist, who becomes enamoured of a 
young girl, of whom he has been commissioned to paint a portrait. So 
far is common place enough ; but there is enough of vitality in the pen 
of the writer to give interest even to this old tale---while a fresh interest is 
excited by the damsel being the lady whom he had been solicited to pro- 
cure a portrait of for the Prince of Castiglione, who had become his friend 
and patron. This is a good situation, and might be made much more of 
than the author has done ; however, the intervention of this cross-love is 
highly inspiring to the reader, and gives a rich zest to the narrative. The 
story ends ill, and unnecessarily so; few persons possess the power of 
managing well a catastrophe of the tragic kind—there seems generally 
'0 be about authors, a determination to be pathetic, which makes them 
hasten a mournful result, whether the story requires it or not; here, we 
lay it down as a rule, that a fictitious narrative ought* never to end ill, 
except when the whole tenor of the work makes it necessary for the 
moral satisfaction of the reader that it should be so. We foresee we 
shall write a charming essay on this subject at some future time, and 
therefore we say no more at present, than that the rule has been violated 

to the instance in question, and much to the disadvantage of the story. 
The Poet’s Love” is dur’ favorite, but the subject is like its title—a 
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dream---an illusion—and an imagination never to be realized. If there 
be one emotion dearer to the human mind than another, it is the hope that 
its own powers, by its own exertions in honorable causes, shall win for 
its possessors beauty—high-born—high-bred---intellectual---virtuous and 
delicate beauty. 
** Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
“ The power of beauty we remember yet,” 
and gladly do we cherish any symptoms of that noblest feeling of 
romance, which teaches the heart of man to look for its brightest reward, 
not in the shouts of the crowd---in the flattery of peers and princes—-jp 
the golden rewards of the patron---not even in the expectation of, as 
well as the possession of present renown---bat in the love of woman. The 
world needs no. warning now against romance ; the present generation 
are as selfish as need be desired; they are as wedded to the calculations 
of profit and loss, as any Gripuses of former days; they want a new spirit 
infused into them---something of the devotion---the forgetfulness of self-. 
the adoration of the fabled ages of chivalry. We would have genius, what- 
ever its situation, aspire even to this, its loveliest guerdon, in spite of the 
bars of rank, of fortune, or of jealousy; and nothing delights as more, 
than to think on the instances we know, in which the service and toil of 
ears have, like those of Jacob, been at last successful. Of such a natare 
is the tale before us, and we thank the author for so well pourtraying, 
what we so love to imagine. His world, we fear, is rather too beau- 
tiful ; it is too full of generous friendship, and constant love, and unyield- 
ing tenderness-—of beauty of form joined with elegance of mind ; bat 
nevertheless, it is a beautiful world, and like Danby’s Enchanted Island, 
a vision we like to dwell upon, although we know its unreality. For the 
7 reason of its unfaithfulness to nature, we recommend it to others, 
and delight in it ourselves, because the tendency of the feelings of this 
age is decidedly selfish, and the romance of the heart is in no danger of 
extinguishing its worldly mindedness. “ The Enchanted Island” con- 
tains much whimsicality of idea. A prince is obliged, in order tobe 
successful in love, to collect the efficient members of his rival’s body—- 
one eye, one arm, and one leg---which he accomplishes by purchasing from 
the owner, by a gift of linsey-woolsey stockings, his artificial arm; and 
by gold, an artificial eye, and a golden leg, such as hangs outside our 
hosiers’ shops. This is sheer nonsense, and we cannot say of a very 
humorous kind. The author has no talent for joking ; he should return to 
his sentiments and romance, which we like very much. 


- ae 


Sybil Leaves ; to which is added, a Vision of Eternity. By Edmund 
Reade. Longman and Co. 


This volume of poems is evidently the production of an imaginative 
and elegant mind; but we should be unjust to our readers, and still more 
so to the author, were we to say that it was any thing more than a 
indication of what may hereafter be expected fivm him. a 

Mr. Reade, it seems, is an enthusiast in the pursuit of political 
renown; he has already published one poem of considerable length; 
and had intended to publish a drama, “ on a subject,” as he tells us very 
ungrammatically, “ that he has long meditated ;” but, as circumstances 
prevented the immediate accomplishment of this design---in order, We 
suppose, to allay the impatience of the public, he has presented us with 
a collection of what are usually iéchelt minor poems, prefaced by 
following excuse: 
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«If any apology be requisite for not offering pieces of greater length, I would 
observe, that long poems of considerable excellency already popular are almost countless: 
that among such, even in the very first authors, there is much of detail and otherwise 
inferior matter, which must necessarily be comparatively heavy; that pieces such as 
these cannot, at least, fatigue, inasmuch as the candidate for poetical talents, if he has 
any, must be felt and appreciated almost immediately, each poem standing by itself, in 
its own unsupported strength or weakness, open to, and challenging the most rigid 
scrutiny. Moreover, it is in such concentered efforts that the nearest advances to excel- 
lence have been made, gold with scarcely an alloy of tinsel.” 


As we shall presently dissect some of his poetry, we shall spare his 
prose, but we must observe, we have seldom seen public attention called 
upon in language so singularly deficient in accuracy and perspicuity ; and 
were we to judge of his capacity for instructing or amusing the world 
from the style of his preface, we should be justified in advising him to 
forbear all thoughts of writing, until he had gone through a very severe 
course of study of the commonest rules of grammar and composition, 

But leaving the consideration of the offences against syntax, which the 
foregoing sentence contains, and applying only to the meaning which he 
intends to convey, we must confess that we stand aghast at the boldness of 
the writer who tells us, that he publishes short. poems, because they can 
be more easily judged of and appreciated. By such an avowal, the 
author of course invites severity of examination, and challenges the most 
rigid scrutiny. That he is perfectly aware of this, we find by his saying 
in continuation, “ that he will not for a moment be guilty of any false 
“affectation in underrating the following pieces: they cost him much of 
“time and thought, which he feels conscious, whatever the harvest may 
“be, has not been thrown away.” He proceeds to tell us, that the mark 
of excellence he has set up for himself is high; and,that he wishes to be 
“appreciated” by these detached pieces “ for a capability of rising to a 
“higher subject.” 

Were it not for the formality and pomposity of this announcement, 
we should have looked upon the present volume as no more deserving of 
critical investigation, than the fragments of any young gentleman who is 
addicted to moonlight walks and poetical reveries. There are many of 
this order whom the neglect of the world restores to a proper sense of 
the powers of their mind; and who cheerfully return to other pursuits, 
and lose all desire of obtaining the laurel wreath. But Mr. Reade is not 
$0 to be dealt with; he tells us plainly, that he intends to devote his life 
to poetry ; and further he intimates, that he hopes that the next poem 
which he advertises will be asked for with curiosity, on account of the 
reputation of the ‘* Sybil Leaves.” As there is evidently no more hope 
of diverting his mind from the doubtful chase of the poet's fame, we shall 
forbear from the ridicule which such lofty pretensions, expressed in such 
incorrect language, might expose him to, and endeavour to be of service 
to him,---by pointing out to him in a friendly spirit those errors and 
defects which it is absolutely necessary to remove, before he can hope for 
the popularity even of a third-rate poet. We are the more inclined to 
take this trouble, as we really think that he does possess considerable 
talent and imagination ; and also because our remarks may not be without 
tise to some of those who are similarly ambitious of the fame of a Byron 
ora Moore. 

The subjects which Mr. Reade has chosen, are for the most part com- 
mon-place and difficult. Odes to Twilight—Sun-set--- Night---Day-break, 
ke. &c. we are in the habit of shunning with an innate abhorrence from the 
intolerable frequency of their recurrence, nor can we say that Mr. Reade 
has displayed any peculiar felicity in treating such subjects, to reward 
VOL. 111, 2R . 
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us for the perseverance with which we applied ourselves to the reading of 
ts. We open the volume at random, and light upon the follow. 
we shall examine for his benefit, and that of our readers : 


FRAGMENT. 


“ Beautiful Day! if I did now--- 
Leaning thus upon my brow, 
In a calm and sober mood 
Such as fits this solitude : 
Sitting under this rich shade 
By the oak’s thick branches made, 
Hearing all thy sounds, and seeing 
All from thee enjoy their being, 
All from yonder sun above 
Drinking hope and life and love--- 
Did I not give back to thee 
The deep joy thou givest me, 
And in words, though week, impart 
The overflow that swells this heart 
Of gratitude and thankfulness 
That I live thy light to bless; 
I were ingrate all unmeet 
To profane this green retreat, 
Where the very butterfly, 
That doth flit so lightly by, 
Shows his gladness more than I. 
O thou Day! that layest bright 
In thy rich and golden light, 
On the earth as ona child 
To its parent reconciled, 
The shades of its present lot, 
And the future all forgot, 
While so gently hushed to rest, 
Giving blessings back, and blest ! 
Love, the spirit, is folded round thee, 
And, as by a spell, has bound thee 
With her sunny atmosphere, 
Charming ill from entering here.” 
All is still, there is no stir 

On air---no passing breath : 
Above the filmy gossamer 

Hangs motionless as death ; 
But a feeling and a chill 
Of decay is round me still, 
A memory of mortal birth, 
Of the damp and clay of earth. 
In their Autumn loveliness 
The trees droop, as they would bless 
And shelter with a vain endeavour 


The seared leaves torn from them for ever. 


Here and everywhere is decay--- 
Thus must I too pass away ! 

Let me---let me turn to where 
Those clouds, parting in mid-air 
Their enormous gates, unfold 
The deep heavens behind them rolled ! 
Clear, intense, delicious blue--- 
Where the eye, were vision given, 
Could look unbroken into heaven, 
And see its inmost wonders through ! 
God---who could look upon that sky, 
And think that he must ever die !”’ 
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That there is something pretty and fantastic in the idea of & young 
man, who is lying under an oak, with his head upon his hand, en- 
joying the sights and sounds of a beautiful summer-day, addressing in 
the abstraction from which he seems to derive his pleasure, we 
readily concede. It is one of the causes which have induced us to 
think, that Mr. Reade has at least the capability of feeling poetically ; but 
we appeal to any man in the three kingdoms, if it is not enough to damp 
the ardor of any reader to commence upon such a line as the first--- 
“ Beautiful day, if 1 did now,”---a bad and ridiculous line, even were it 
rly connected in sense with those which follows ; but when we have 
to travel down eleven lines, till we find out what it is he is supposing he 
“ did,” and then find it is something he did Not, we can only say, that 
such a deplorable sin against sense, grammar, and poetry, would induce 
us at once to make a memorandum, never to read any poem by the author 
of the Sybil Leaves. We should not be inclined to retract this resolution, 
by coming to such a line as ‘“ drinking hope, and life and love,” 
which is a nonsensical imitation of an idea that is now perfectly nau- 
seous from its frequent repetition. The meaning of the next sentence 
is, rendered into prose, “ that if he did not give back to the day the 
“joys it gave him, he would be very ungrateful, and very unfit to sit 
“ under an oak tree, with his head upon his hand, and inferior in moral 
* sentiment to the butterfly,” which is really very possible, but still not 
suficient to make him suppose, that by singing a song to the day, he 
should be to it returning the joy he received. We should doubt the equi- 
valence of the gift very much; but perhaps we should judge by our own 
feelings, and the day may possibly like bad poetry, and bad grammar, 
better than we do. Nevertheless, we repeat the ground-work of these 
lines is good, but the superstructure is deficient, nor are the details better 
managed; ‘* impart,’ and “ heart,” are rhymes which ought now to be 
divorced ; an “ overflow,” swelling a heart, is an Hibernian expression, 
With regard to the versification, the writer sets out with the line of eight 
syllables, falls immediately into that of seven, through which he continues 
for the greatest part; this sort of varying the measure is a licence, not 
a beauty even in the most finished poems ; but we protest against it in the 
works of such tyros as Mr. Reade, and plainly tell him, that be has used 
it solely on account of his unwillingness to take the trouble to make the 
metre uniform. It is also most intolerable to fling the accent upon 
such a word as “ the,” as in this line---“ The deep joy thou givest me.” 
These are all blemishes, which might be exeused in the first hasty draft, 
bat which ought never to have been suffered to come before the public 
eye, by one who wishes them to judge by such poems, of his capabilities 
of better things. The first line of the second paragraph contains a spe- 
cmen of most atrocious perversion of the mother tongue,---"* Day, that 
“ layest bright,” while of the paragraph itself, we profess ourselves un- 
able to diseover the meaning ; but it seems that Mr. Reade is informing 
the day, that “ Love, the spirit, is folded round it, while it, the day itself, 
“is laying bright on the earth, as on a child reconciled to its parent, which 
“parent has forgotten the present. and the future!!”---while so gently 
hashed to rest, furthermore, love has bound the day with a sunny atmos- 
te, which has also had the effect of charming ill from entering here--- 
(where ?)---If Mr. Reade understood himself, he certainly understood more 
wonderful things than were ever dreamed of by Swedenberg. _ 
The remainder of the poem is not liable to the same objections ; the 
meaning is more intelligible, though we object to the saying, * There is no 
stir or passing breath on air ;” while “ fecling and chill” require gram- 
maically to be followed by an is. The concluding lines are the best, 
2n2 
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because there is no nonsense, except in talking of the “ eye” looking 
“ unbroken” into heaven; yet even in these, the versification is inharmo- 
nious, and the continual alteration, without a compensation of the irregu. 
larity by increase of harmony, gives us but a very poor idea of Mr. Reade’s 
acyuired powers of conducting to a happy conclusion, a long poem on a 
higher subject. 

Many of our remarks on the above may seem hypercritical ; but we 
would rather be so, than suffer one poet to write two lines even, without 
having asked himself first, what he means; next, whether that meaning 
is a good one; and lastly, whether he has expressed it, we will not say 
wetically, but intelligibly. All this seems obvious enough ; but had Mr, 

eade attended to this simple rule, would he have presented us with such 
a farrago as the above? We beg to assure our author, and every one else 
who attempts to write poetry, that in proportion as bis ideas are obscare, 
they are unpoetical ; and, that the beauty of imagery does not consist in 
comparing the described object with that which has no resemblance to ii, 
but some other, which, though totally distinct, has qualities in common 
which illustrate the subject, and strengthen the impression which is 
intended to be conveyed. 

From our examination of the foregoing poem, it will be gathered, 
that the obstacles to the popularity of the present volume, are, in 
the first place, the extreme want of distinctness of idea which the poems 
in it display, and the very great ruggedness of the versification. The 
mechanism of this he seems either to despise, or to be ignorant of; bat 
we can assure him, in either case, he is wrong, for that half the beauty of 
poetry consists in its melody. The reason is simple. The pleasure of 
poetry depends upon the strength of the emotions which it excites; a 
thought expressed harmoniously, finds a readier and deeper way into the 
heart, and strikes a firmer root into its associations and its memories; a 
good thought, expressed in rough ill-assorted language, is like a sharp 
and strait arrow stripped of the feather which steadies its flight, and 
wings it to the destined object. 

We have mentioned these two faults as the most prominent, because 
it is to them to which we would call his attention, in the poem or drama 
which he is now employed upon. With regard to the success of the 
present volume, a still more fatal defect is the want of interest in the 
subject of the poems themselves. It is natural for a poetical young map, 
who resides in the country, or who travels, to note down the emotions 
which are excited in him by the rural delights around him; but we would 
really put it to him to consider, before he publishes, whether he bas 
expressed his feelings with any such a degree of novelty or beauty, as 0 
give an interest to subjects so familiar in poetry, or to give a stimulus (0 
the satiated palates of modern readers. If Mr. Reade thinks that he has 
accomplished this, we tell him, fairly, that his cause is hopeless. To our 
minds, the ideas are for the most part of the most hacknied kind ; and 
where they are not, they are far-fetched and unintelligible. 

Our readers must not fancy that we have judged of an author by the 
worst of his poems ; onthe contrary, we will pledge our veracity thati# 
looking through the volumes, no one will find twenty consecutive lines 
without some errors, such as we have pointed out in the extract, of 
grammar, nonsense, or obscurity. The following is one of the best.-— 


THE DYING EXILE. 


‘* Farewell---a long farewell to thee, 
My own, my native land! 

Now would to God that I were free 
Upon thy rugged strand ! 
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If but for one last look to bless 
Thy hills and deep blue sky, 
And all my love for thee confess: 
Then lay me down and die. 


But now IT am alone, and none 
Will hear when I am dead; 

Perchance ere sets that glorious Sun, 
My spirit shall be fled ! 

I watch him yet---and faintly smile 
In death, to think that he 

Will rise so bright upon that isle, 
Where I may never be! 


My Country! while I bless thee, how 
My feelings in me swell : 
Alas, I never knew till now 
I loved thee half so well ! 
But when alone among strange men, 
When friends forget, and false ones flee ; 
Something the heart must love, and then 
It can but turn to thee ! 


Farewell, farewell! the sun’s last gleams 
Are sinking in the sea: 

Along the shore the sea-bird screams, 
Unheard, unwrecked by me; 

I feel my ebbing breath decay, 
And fails my darkening sight: 

Yet ere I pass away, away, 
My native land---good night! 


There is a prettyish song also, page 32, but our limits prevent our 
quoting it. We were going to give ‘“ Leonidas at the Fair,” as a specimen 
of our author’s sublimity, but was prevented by encountering the rhymes 
“forth” and “ wrath.” We next were about totry “ Sappho,” but 
were alarmed by meeting---“‘ I could guess ’twere her.” 

In the last stanza but one of the Dying Gladiator, is a palpable 
plagiarism---*‘ is broke,” “‘ had took,” flash upon us here, also, to scare 
us away from quotation; for we have literally turned over the leaves to 
find one favorable extract, but we cannot; and we close the volume and 
our review, requesting Mr. Reade’s best attention to the errors, which 
we have noticed much more slightly than we originally intended, but 
which, we assure him, are those which make the present volume worth no 
one’s buying, and will, if persisted in, infallibly ruin any future one. 


CRITICAL GLANCES. 


The Gipsey Lady, and other Poems. ‘Tait. 


. We would willingly say a few words in praise of this volnme, 
ut-----...., 


Mrs. Leslie and her Grand-Children. Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This is a pleasing tale, in the style of Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, whose 
popularity is very extensive. This is equally well written, and with con- 
siderably more simplicity. It is the authoress’s first attempt, and we have 
no other advice to give her, than seriously to consider, whether it might 
not be possible in her next to give a more interesting story. 
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Reuben Apsley. Three vols. Colburn. 


This book may please those who can get through it. We tried, and 
failed. Itis by the author of Brambletye House, and he says in his pre- 
face, he would have scorned to praise “ Sir Walter Scott,” if it were not 
his due. Sir Walter would not have suffered much, had he been silent. 












GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES OF THE MONTH. 


Lirerary Norices,——Just Published, on a large sheet, “ THe CHart op 
‘ Heacra,” and “ Domestic Mepicat Guipe.” 

Messrs. Longman will shortly publish, Observations on the Necessity of Establishing 
a different System of affording Medical Relief to the Sick Poor, than by the Practice of 
Contracting with Medical Men, or the Farming of Parishes. By J. F. Hulbert, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 
In the press—The Stanley Tales, 18mo. Part 1., Second Series, beautifully 


illustrated. 

We took notice in our last of the excellent Library for Foreign Literature established 
by Messrs Boosey and Son of Broad Street. The same gentlemen have also established 
a Cincunatine Lisrary ror Foreion Music only. This we consider to be a most 
invaluable establishment. Their Catalogue is very extensive, and the Terms are 
exceedingly moderate. -—— 

One of the hebdomadary critics, in his review of the Poem of O‘Neill, having heard 
something about the name of one Lord Edward Fitzgerald in connection with it, gravely 
announces, that the poem is WkITTEN by Lory EDWARD FitTzGERALp. 

After watching the manceuvres of a newly installed Lady Mayoress, fresh from 
Botolph Lane, and her airs and graces on the happy 9th, nothing can up in point of fun 
and display to the graceless dignity and uneasy stateliness of a vulgar, twaddling, news- 
paper editor. He wriggles and twists in his language, so that no expression seems to 
fit him; he is so desirous of being mighty and impressive, and not to compromise the 
dignity of his office, that mortal phrase can scarcely be made to subserve his purpose. 
If he has to say the commonest thing in the world, he must put in all the regalia of 
office ; he never goes abroad but with his gold coach and Tom Fool liveries ; and, at last, 
after inversion and paraphrase indescribable, blunders out a paragraph, a fungous, 
swollen, and striking tumor. Witness the Herald---here is the whole of a leading article, 
as the phrase goes. 

** There are some old-fashioned habits in this country which we are not aware have 
“ lost any value in their antiquity. Among others, the due observance of the Sabbath is 
“ not the least. We do not remember that during the late King’s reign, or that of bis 
“ present Majesty, we ever heard of a levee or drawing-room being held on a Sunday ; 
* and if we were never to witness it again, the cause of religion by public decency would 
“ lose nothing by adherence to the habits and example of George the Third!!” 

Allowing for half a dozen misprints, what a pretty specimen of Bathos ! 

But the Morning Post, in its opposition to Mr. Canning, out does even the Herald. 
Every body knows that the Duke of Wellington opposed the Mimisterial Corn Bill, and 
finally caused its miscarriage. It happened that those who differed from the noble duke 
on this question, had an opportunity of declaring their dissent in the House of Commons 
. by the introduction of a new measure on Monday, which was the 18th of June, the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. This, the wretchéd homunculus who squeaks in 
) the Post, treats as a solemn attack on his mmmiTary Fame! He tells us, that in that 

engagement “ he risked every thing without hesitation---without a thought about him- 
“ self, or his fame.’’ And then froths up at last to “ who that recalls to memory the 
" feelings inspired by that day,---the feelings that swelled every heart with gratitude and 
“ admiration, can continue to erult in the name of Englishman, when he glances but for 
“a moment at the manner in which the hero of the day, the object of that gratitude and 
“ of that admiration, was treated in the land which he saved, has been treated upon the 
“ anniversary of the AGONY OF fils GLORY---within twelvé ‘years of the consummation 
“ of his inappreciable services! Theseus and Lycurgus---Miltiades and Camillus- -The- 
‘* guistocles and Marcius---Hannibai and the Scipios, all underwent the same fate ! !” 

That is---their judgnient was called in question for opposing certain details as to the 
method of striking Corn Averages! Was this produced under the influence of the moon, 
or of tobacco and gin and water? 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 


178. “Tue Crucirrxion.”  Hilton.—Judging of the whole as a painting, 
it would not be just to speak of this picture without commendation: it lays claim to 
some of the merits of “ the grand style” with justice ; it is a well arranged composition, 
designed with a spirit which is preserved in the finish ; the group, in the foreground of the 
centre department, cons.sting of the mother of Jesus, who has fallen fainting to the earth, 
and the friends who are supporting her, is exceedingly striking ; as also is nearer to the 
cross the figure (we presume) of Mary Magdalene on her knees, her arms raised, and 
her hands clasped in an agony of grief; the general amazement, awe, and horror of the 
moment, (which we suppose to be that immediately succeeding the death) is also well 
expressed in the countenances and attitudes of the figures to the right and left, who 
seem to be leaving the scene of consternation with different thoughts from those with 
which we may imagine they came to view it; the general tone of the coloring of the 
picture is subdued and natural, and neither glaring nor indistinct; we object, however, 
most decidedly, to the flesh tint both in the figure of Jesus and ‘of the fainting Mary ; 
a swoon, whether caused by mental or bodily agony, is yet no more than temporary 
absence of life, to express which, a perfect paleness and .a,slight darkness round the 
mouth is all that is required; and, surely, this is all that propriety allows as a repre- 
sentation of that death which was to be followed by “ po corruption.” So evident is this 
to common sense, that we cannot suppose the artist intended to paint it otherwise, but’ 
must conclude his eye to have been deceived as to the effect of the tint with which he 
has overspread the corpse of the Saviour, the peculiar livid hue of which, presents an 
appearance as unnatural as disgusting. 

12, “Jupitu.”” Mr. Etty, A.—In judging of pictures, the amateur and the 
artist are perpetually at variance; supposing each to have an ordinary degree of taste, 
and to speak their genuine unaffected sentiments, each is usually right; but like the 
knights in the fable, each sees but one side of the question, and will speak of that only ; 
one judges from his feelings, the other from his knowledge. Without staying to discuss 
which has the best chance of being correct in their decision, there can be no doubt that 
itis a proof of the highest merit to charm both parties; in this, Mr. Etty, in his most 
admirable picture of Judith, has succeeded to a miracle---the cold and the enthusiastic--- 
the fanciful and the matter of fact---the learned and the ignorant---all may find ample 
enjoyment in its contemplation; the subject---the design---the execution---the general 
effect---the minute detail---all defy the most malignant critic, we will not say to find a 
single fauit, but, certainly, to shew any defect that materially detracts from the pleasure 
and admiration with which we view the picture. The point of time chosen is expressed in 
the quotation in the catalogue :— 

“‘ Then she came to the pillar of the bed which was at Holofernes’ head, and took 
“ down his falchion from thence, and approached to his bed, and took hold of the hair 
“ of his head, and said, ‘ Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel! this day.’”’ ' , 

The perfect face and stately figure, the noble air and attitude given her by the 
painter, show at once her youth and beauty, and the majesty and resolution of her cha- 
tacter; while the paleness of her lip, and the tight clenching of her hand, express the 
inspired emotion of the moment in which, her whole frame exalted, her head raised, and 
her right arm extending the grasped sword towards heaven, she invokes, in fervency of 
spirit, the succour of her God in the deed she is about to do. The figure of Holofernes, 
stretched defenceless beside her in a stupid slumber, is finely drawn ; he is but half 
resting on the couch, bis right foot and arm being off it, as though he had thrown himself 
unconsciously down ; the swelled veins of the hand, which is hanging by the bedside, 
well express its position; the banners suspended over his head; the cup on the ground, 

which the crimson liquor is yet running, and all the paraphernalia and furniture of 
the tent, are designed and executed in the first style ; no circumstance is omitted that can 

give interest and reality to the scene; the single star in the deep blue sky, behind all, 
adds greatly to the effect of the whole : on the first glance at this picture, we are struck 
with its grandeur and sublimity ; on the second, with its beauty and expression ; we go 
on to admire its exquisite coloring, and we leave it wondering at the harmonious union 
of its innumerable excellencies ; the colossal size of the figures makes this success the 
more remarkable. A few more examples of such laudable ambition, such persevering and 
well directed genius, as Mr. Etty’s, will bring the accomplishment of a time anticipated 
oa the first opening of the Royal Academy, with a hope, considered presumptuous, when 
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the Exoisn School will not only hold the highest rank among its contemporaries, py: 
need not shrink from a comparison with the common parents of all. This gentleman has 
studied the models of antiquity to some purpose. We leave it to professors of painting, 
whose business it may be, or to critics for the sake of criticism, whose vanity it 
may please, to point out from what particular master he obtained such or such an 
excellence, or by what happy ingenuity of mechanical art the effect of his pictures is 

uced; with these details, the generality of the public, in whose service we are 
se have little to do; the end attained, is all of which it concerns us tv speak. We 
all have our heresies, and for our parts, we do not believe that soul, or its expression, can 
be taught, even by the Italian masters; be this as it may, soul is a possession of Mr, 
Etty’s paintings, which to us, were they much more defective than they usually are, 
would make them more valuable than many of our most vaunted works ; his figures, 
full as they are of luxurious beauty, may be fancied all to glow with life and feeling to 
the very fingers’ ends ; to be made of yielding flesh and blood, replete with thoughts and 
tingling with sensation. Their expression is elevated as well as appropriate ; they unite 
exquisite softness of coloring with boldness of design, and this without any appearance of 
tedious labor; ease is the prevailing characteristic of this artist’s works; the difficulties 
and detajl of the art are concealed; effect is produced without apparent effort, and in 
every part may be seen that light unerring touch that speaks at once the master’s hand. 

“ Tue EMBARKATION oF CLEOPATRA ON THE CyDNUS, when she first met Mark 
Antony in Cilicia.” F. Danby, A.—This is a painting suggested by a_ poetical 
imagination; as such, it delights the eye, and raises in its turn, poetical ideas; it is 
beautifully composed, and beautifully colored. 

“ Tue peap ELeruant—scene in Ceylon.” W. Daniell, R. A.---This is a picture 
the chief merit of which must depend on its truth, of which, as we were not of the party 
of gentlemen who witnessed the scene described in the catalogue, we are not adequate 
judges; as a painting, we do not think its effect good. The proportions of the animals to 
each other and to the scenery, are very unimaginable; if there be in Ceylon any grass 
or shrubs not so high as an elephant, we should have judged it advisable to represent 
such, close to the picture of one ; Mr. Daniell having thought otherwise, his elephant, at 
first sight, appears no bigger than a horse; and when we perceive, in the corner of the 
picture, a man, the observance of whose dimensions should set us right, the size of the 
vultures, &c. which are seen above his head, only serve to give him the appearance of 
Gulliver in Brobdignag. All this may be very correct, but we cannot say we think it 
makes a good picture. 

36. “ Arrack or a Boa Constricror.”—A companion to the foregoing, by the 
same artist, is subject to some of the same remarks; both pictures display talent, and 
both fail, in a great degree, to produce the effect that might be expected. 

85. ‘* Lapy Jane Grey prevailed on to accept the crown.” C. R. Leslie, R. A.--- 
We always turn towards a new picture of Leslie’s with a smile of welcome; we have 
been delighted before, and we expect to be so again; the style of this artist, though not 
of the first class, shews its merit in the rational pleasure it is capable of bestowing ; 
take them for all in all, we know of no pictures uniformly calculated to give more 
unmixed pleasure than Mr. Leslie's; he chooses, generally, interesting subjects, and 
treats them (with here and there a slight defect of coloring) unexceptionably ; he knows 
how to give correct expression to a variety of figures, and to make them refined without 
affectation, and natural without vulgarity; there is much meaning in his pictures 
beautified by taste and feeling. In looking at them, our sense of connoisseurship is not 
gratified at the expense ofany other sense (the mural included). Nothing is overstrained, 
they excite only agreeable emotions. The present subject is not so well calculated for 
the display of Mr. Leslie's abilities, as some of his former admirable productions ; nearly 
all that could be done with it, we think, however, he has done. The figure and coun- 
tenance of Lady Jane Grey is all that could be desired. To express a mixed feeling, has been 
pronounced, by good judges, an impossibility in the art; we venture to differ, nevertheless, 
from such “judges. Ali expression, however untangible it may at first sight appear, 
depends on the variation of certain minute shades, and may be imitated by accurate 
observation, and close laborious attention, as those who have tried may know; if 
the human countenance, therefore, can express a mixed feeling, and surely it can, (for 
instance, pleasure and surprise, fear and surprise, pity and contempt, and many other 
combinations) we see not why the pencil should not copy that expression. The painter, 
nevertheless, has done his work, if he give the spectator such a correct general idea as 
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he may fill up to his own satisfaction; though we are ready to allow, that in many iny 

stances, ideas so filled in, exceed, or differ in a slight degree from the painter’s own. But 

ioreturn to the picture of Lady Jane Grey ; we know not what was the artist's intention as 

to the exact expression of her countenance, but to us it seems to be a union of habitual, . 

gentle, firmness, with present irresolution; half listening and half lost in meditation ; 

she seems distressed at being entreated, yet inclining to yield. Certain it is, that she is 
painted beautiful and delicate, but neither insipid nor affected; she scems to be innocent _ 
and inexperienced, yet to have all the intelligence belonging to her character. Standing 
jna simple, natural attitude, she looks the real lady; the colors of her dress have a 
remarkably pretty effect. The likeness to her daughter, and the general air and 
expression given to the Duchess of Suffolk, is exceedingly good. Lord Guildford Dudley 
looks very affectionate and very handsome, as he ought to look ; the kneeling figures on 
the right are graceful. On the whole, this is a very charming picture, yet not equal to 
some we have seen by the same artist before ; its general effect is rather poor. 

106. “Tue Cuattence.” MH. P, Briggs.---Rodomont, the Pagan hero of the 
Orlando, in the midst of the festivities attending the marriage of Ruggiero with Brada- 
mante, suddenly appears to defy the bridegroom. But where are the Paladins, and the 
knights, and the damsels, and the heralds, and all the bright pomp and splendour of the 
court of Charlemagne ? The whole number of figures is not more than eight, and these 
are poked up into a corner, more like the gabel end of a barn, than the canoped galleries 
of the Emperor of France at the Banquet. There are other faults, but these are quite 
sufficient to shew, that Mr. Briggs has not availed himself of the capabilities of this 
subject, for making a splendid picture. 

159. “ ALEXANDER RETURNING Wit Bucernatus.” B, R. Haydon.---Like 
many of this gentleman’s, this is (considering the subject) exceedingly bad. The face of 
the young hero is perfectly mean, snd is rendered quite ludicrous, by being infinitely too 
small for the legs, which dangle down the horse's sides like agiant’s. The expression on 
Alexander’s countenance, which the painter intended for dignity, is merely that of an 
angry groom. We know very well what it is to be mastering a troublesome horse (the 
banks of the Kennet, and the green plains of Folksham, still echo with our praise), and 
we will at any time sit to Mr. Haydon, and show him the true expression of a handsome 
face, when its possessor is proudly subduing the stubbornness of his steed. The artist 
wanted also to draw the figure of a woman, and he hes very judiciously put her under the 
feet of a trampling horse. Now, we know women are always awkward enough to be 
where they ought not to be, but still they have sense enough not to kneel down, with 
children in their arms, just under the hoofs, or within the kick of a young man 
taming a furious courser. The whole composition is utterly destitute of every quality 
requisite to please those who look for any other merits in a picture than such as belong 
to the mechanical art of painting, exclusively. 

_ 227. “ May Mornina,” an Allegory. (Vide Akenside’s Poems.) J. Wood.---From 
this picture, and from one in the great room, (No. 69, a Sylph) we augur most favorably 
of the talents and future fame of this artist, whom we understand is very young. This 
isextremely well colored, and tastefully and poetically imagined. 

253. “ Tue CuristMas Present, or Disarrotntment.” T. | ane.—This seems 
to be a representation of a practical joke played upon an old miser, in sending him a 
dead cat, and the severed heads of birds, instead of game and poultry. The servant is 
unpacking the basket just brought, and the old man is stamping with rage at its contents. 
The expression of the faces is good, and the picture does the artist great credit. We 

to the coloring as too uniform, dark, and cold. 

285. “ THe Spartan Isapas.” C. Eastlake.—Mr. Eastlake has so often painted 
to our satisfaction, that we regret in this picture to see but little to approve; it ought to 
be good, and yet it is not; the figures are elegant, the attitudes spirited, but the outlines 

Cut against the ground and each other much too hard. The coloring is too smooth ; the 
picture looks like a marble bas-relief painted and varnished, and the more so, as every 
seems copied from the antique. 

315. Tue Lanpine or Mary QuEEN or Scots At LeitH IN THE YEAR 1561. 
W. Allan, A.— We quote the description given by the artist. ‘‘ The queen is conducted by 
“ her brother Lord James, afterwards Earl of Murray, and Regent, and followed by her 
“maids of honor, commonly called the Queen’s Maries. Behind the Earl of Murray 
“stands Lord Lyndesay, of the Byres, Jeaning on his two-handed sword ; and on the 
‘ right of the Queen, kneeling, are Lord Morton in a red, and Lord Ruthven in a light- 
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“ eolored dress. On the pier above is the Queen's white palfrey; and close beside j¢ 
stand the Lord Provost and Bailies.” 

There is a great deal in all these figures extremely good ; so also in the sunshine on 
the water and stones in the fore-ground, the gilded vessel behind, &c. &c. But on the 
whole, we cannot thidk the picture equal either in interest or effect to the labor which it 
must have cost; from the subject, however, in which there was nothing to express, this 
Was not easy to have been avoided: it is of that class which only the richest style of 
ee can ever make effective, and that is not Mr. Allan's style. To make the scene 

gay arid cheerful, he bas introduced a profusion of light, and of bright colors; but 
as there is no breadth of shadow, no depth or darkness to contrast with them, this light 
rather uces*the appearance of tameness than any thing else. As no peculiar 
e was required in Mary's countenance, it was particularly necessary, iv order to 
make the picture attractive, that she should be supereminently beautiful; if the painter 
intended this, we do not think he has succeeded, and there is an inanity about her which we 
cannot approve. Nevertheless, as we said before, there is a great deal of merit in the 
picture ; and those who are disposed to admire it, may easily do so, without detriment to 
the reputation of their taste. The Queen's arrival in this instance having been unex- 
pected, consequently no preparation made to receive her, and the general poverty 
of the country at the time, is expressed by the insignificant appearance of the 
crowd of assembled to witness the landing, who are evidently little more than 


of such a scerie be a great defect, is here in character with the time represented. 
* Tue Prince or Spain's Visit To CaTattna.” (Gil Blas, vol. iii. chap. 
xi.) G. S. Newton.—This is & very excellent picture ; every figure has a just expression. 
The aory is as well told as possi The arrangement of the figures is so admirable, 
and the keeping of the so good, that it has altogether a remarkably pleasing 
ffect to the eye. We think it, nevertheless, a defect, that in its general hue it resembles 
exactly an old picture, and one moreover that would be the better for the cleaner’s touch. 
The tints are not merely sombre, they are dingy; aud why will Mr. Newton give us 
invariably the same young female figure? He paints, however, so charmingly, we do 

not like to find fault with him. 

349. ** Romeo anv Jouret.” H. P. Briggs, A.—This is intended to represent 
the passage Juliet comes to claim from the nurse the message for which she sent 


her to Romeo. The expression of the murse’s face is given extremely well; we can 
fancy we hear her saying, “‘ How my bones ache. What a jaunt havel had.” The boy 
also very well; but tripping down some steps with a pretty pointing of the toe, 


a very pretty young lady dressed in white satin, from whose looks and manner we are 
certain she never could exclaim, con amore, 
“ Oh! bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
** From off the battlements of yonder tower.” 

Such a Juliet as this is unworthy Mr. Briggs’ acknowledged talents. Where no 
character is attempted to be given, why give the picture a name which peremptorily 
demands it? We are surprised, too, that he should fall into the common-place notion of 
dressing Juliet in satin; on the stage, this is excusable---the stage has its peculiar rules; 
but the claims of painting rather forbid than approve such a dress, unless absolutely 
require! for truth of the scene; and one would have expected that a painter would 
gladly have availed himself of the license afforded by his art to make use of one much 
more simple. To artists it should belong to correct the public taste, in many matters 
wherein the stage has corrupted it. We think all the figures too theatrical; in the uurse 
and Peter, however, such a fault is more easily overlooked ; but Juliet is a charactet 
essentially poetical, marked with traits of an unmixed, decided nature: to paint her 
merely as a modern drawing-room belle, is high treason against feeling and propriety- 

598. “ Tue Bare or a Hussann.” H. Richter.---The Brute of a Husband, is 
by a Brute of a Painter. A vulgar-looking cobler has struck a vulgar-looking woman on 
the shoulder, and has been brought, attended by a set of vulgar rabble, before a vulgat 
magistrate; who, with a vulgar old lady, are inspecting the bruize which the wife is ex- 
posing. As far as painting and execution are concerned, we admit it is extremely 

» but the subject is disagreeable, and is so treated as to be completely disgusting. ft 
is not because it is low life that we hate it, but because there are none of those qualities 
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iy it which redeem low life. The Blind Fiddler is in humble life, but it is not vulgar ; 
but this is a specimen of downright blackguardism. 

438. “THe PaRTING OF HERO AND LEANDER.” W, Etty, A.—The figures in 
this exhibit many of Mr. Etty’s great and peculiar beauties, but the picture is carelessly 
finished. The sky and the water look like wool. 

249. W. Exty, A. 

‘* Twas in the happy olden time, 
Before the birth of care and crime.” 

With such nature and reality is a rather unpleasing attitude here represented, that 
we might be apt to pass over the figure, forgetful of the extreme difficulty of so truly 

it. In other respects, the picture is not well finished. 

“CHILDREN EXAMINING THE CONTENTS OF A NeEt.”’ W. Collins, R. A.—This 
has as much merit as the subject can admit. Nothing can be more natural and 
pretty than the simple innocent expression of the children’s countenances, and the babyish 
attitude and half-fear, half-curiosity of the little one, who is waiting with serious patience 
till the other shall draw its hand from the net. 

128. “‘ Tut MoNKEY WHO HAD SEEN THE Wortp.” E, Landseer.—This ig in 
Mr. Landseer’s own inimitable style. Those who have seen it, must have laughed at 
and admired it till both words and breath failed them; to those who have not, it is per- 
fectly indescribable. 

“Portrait or Mrs. Peer.” Lawrence.—We think this rather inferior to some 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence has exhibited; but it is justly admired for its elegance, and 
the beauty of its coloring. 

The portrait of Miss Croker has high claims to admiration ; it is full of beauty and 
animation. The portraits of the Earl of Liverpool, and of Sir Walter Scott, are worthy 

the president's fame. 

“ PORTRAIT OF THE DAUGHTER OF A NOBLEMAN, IN AN OLD ENGLISH DRESS.” 
H. Howard.—If we see any more portraits of modern ladies in ancient dresses, we shall 
think, that the first Mr. Howard exhibited in this style, and which we very much ad- 
mired, was the herald of a real calamity. sii cain Ae ee 

96. ‘Gitutan.” Sir TW. Beechey.---This lady is very handsome, but not at all 
like Gillian*, As some feet are visible, we presume it is meant fora whole length 
figure; but, beyond the waist, nothing is painted but a straight fall of white drapery, 
beneath which no stretch of imagination can suppose a human form. 

“PorTRAIT oF THE HonorasLe James Murray.” E£, Landseer.---A most 

picture. 

There are two portraits in the School of Painting by Mr. Briggs, which exhibit many 
of that artist’s usual excellencies, and none of his defects ; with the exception of a little 
too much grey in the shading of the faces, they are delightfully colored, and they are 
altogether charmingly simple and natural. One is the portrait of a young lady —- 
in an easy attitude, her hands thrown behind her, looking at the spectator over the 
shoulder; the dress (as all dresses of portraits should be ) is very simple---this is white 
muslin, with just enough of color about it to give it warmth and brightness. 

The other picture is still more interesting, it is marked in the catalogue as * A young 
¥P Girl.” She is sitting on a sofa, leaning her left elvow on the pillow, resting her chin 
against the linked fingers of her two bands; she has a fair complexion, dark blue eyes, 
«charming mouth, and rich brown hair. We looked at this picturé a full half hour, and 
could not find a fault with it. 

235. “ Porrrait or a Lapy.” A. J. Oliver, 4.---This exquisite specimen of art 
hangs immediately underneath some very pretty pictures of Mr. Stephanoff 8, in the 

of Painting; to those who have noticed it, we need scarcely point out its merits. 

Any persons who may have not seen it, we entreat to lose no opportunity of observing it 
— the exhibition closes---it is not often that such an one is exhibited. We have seen 
great variety in our time, but never one like this. 

_ 347. © Scexe prom KeniLwortn, with Porrsaits.” M. W. Sharp. a 
think it likely, from the style of the figure. that the lady here represented as Amy : 
“art, is handsome ; if so, and she can forgive the artist for the manner in which he has 
Painted her, she is a miracle of amiable forbearance. The gentleman (we presume her 
husband) is not much better treated; both appear but just recovering from the agonies of 


* Lilian? 
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a severe death, and still more to shock the feelings of those who may observe 
their complexions, they are surrounded with every shade of crimson color with 
which furnished the painter’s pallette. A more outrageous display of finery, 


or a worse picture, we have seldom seen. & 

“ Now ror tue Parrer.” J. M. N. Turner, R. A.---This is in some respects a 
very good representation of nature, but we have seen sea we like much better. 

“ A Frost Scene.” W. Collins, R. A. 

“ Bruogs, rrom THe Guent Canat. A. N, Calleott, R. A.—And 

“ HEAVY WEATHER CoMING ON.” By the same.---Are all very admirable pictures. 

“ Hinp-o Femaces on THE Banks or THE GaNces.” N. Danieil. 

“Parr or THe Eastern Sive oF Bombay Istanr.”  Witherington.---Both 
merit praise ; so also (excepting the water) does ‘‘ CnumAR Gur, an ancient fortress 
“on the left bank of the Ganges, East Indies.” Daniell, R. A. 

“ WaTEeRING-PLace, Near Acton Hatt, WArwicksnHire.” H. H. Lines. 

“ Tue Pore’s Vitta at ALBaAno, Itary.” J. Laporte.---And 

“ Hamoaze From Torpoint, Hazy Mornino.” P.H. Rogers.---Are all ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

“ Winpsor Castie rrom Snow Hitt.” N. Daniell.---Very excellent indeed. 

“ Lane Scene, Sourucate, painted from Nature.” Rev. T. J. Judkin, A.---We 
have always thought this gentleman's paintings deserving attention. This is the best we 
have seen; itis very pleasing, and it is very correct. 

$11. “ Aurumnat Mornina.” F. R. Lee.---This landscape is one of the most 
delightful in the present exhibition; if we are not much mistaken, it is not far from the 
very best : it represents a beautiful scene, taken at a time exhibiting the most of beauty; 
the coloring we consider to be the just medium between what may be called the romance 
of Landscape Painting, and the affectedly natural---we say affectedly, because those who 
pride themselves upon painting only exact, every-day nature, generally paint far below 
it; it is not much more easy to flatter the likeness of a living landscape, than of a living 
countenance ; it does not often require much exertion on the part of the artist to avoid 
improving either. By the present subject, both the poet and the worshipper of nature 
may be pleased. 

“ Batinpa.” By Miss Sharpe.---Is a more elegant composition from “ The Rape 
“ of the Lock,” than has ever before been exhibited. The painting the Sylphs, as far as 
we know, is a new idea, and charmingly executed. This picture is exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and well deserves to be so. Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the 
figure of Belinda, or more fanciful than her Sylphs. The coloring is rich and pleasant. 

“ Mormer anp Curio.” M. Haughton.---A most chaste and beautiful production. 

“ TrruMIA AND THE INDIAN Boy.” Miss L. Sharpe.---There is a merit in this 
picture it is difficult to describe sufficiently; a spirit, a reality, and yet a poetry in the 
countenance"of Titania, it is extremely uncommon to see united. It is enchanting! 

PorTratt or Mas Henry Row ces, and Portrait or Carratn Parry. W.J. 
Newton.---Are exceedingly admirable pictures, 

“Tue Deata or tHe Stac,” and “ Portrait or Mrs. Norra.” Both A. 
Robertsun. 

Portrait or Mrs. WitttAM Warp. Miss L. Sharpe. 

Portrait oF Miss Evten Tree. Miss M. A. Sharpe.---Are all deserving very 
high praise. 

Marae Bust or Ma, F. Dansy. C. Moore. 

Nympn ann Curip. F. W. Smith. 

STATUE OF THE LATE STEPHEN Bapincton. Chantrey. 

Prety. E. H. Baily. 

PsYcue BoRNE BY Zepuyrs. G. Gibson. 

PORTRAIT OF THE MARCHIONESS OF WELLESLEY.---This is evidently an imitation 
of those beautiful representations of giantes:es, attended by contrasting dwarfs, which are 
daily to be seen painted on caravans, to attract the gaze and wonder of the multitade. 
Can we say more? 
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PanoraMA. VIEW OF Rio JANEIRO.—Within the range of recollection, there is 
no exhibition of this kind which has had more attractions for us than the present view of 
the capital of the Brazils; and those which we prefer, are such as are superior only. from 
the recollections connected with them. But if Rio Janeiro cannot vie with Athens, or 
with Venice, in the splendor of classic or romantic glory, it is at least their equal in the 
interest excited by the uncommon loveliness of the scenery which surrounds it. We scarcely 
remember any situation where the taste of man has so happily itself of the advantages 
supplied by nature ; and we are not a little obliged to Mr. Burford for giving us an op- 

ity of feasting our eyes and minds upon so splendid, and we have no doubt, faith- 
fal representations of scenes which we are now too old to visit. Rio Janeiro is, as all the 
world ought to know, situated on the western side of a magnificent bay, the shores of which 
are strangely and fantastically varied by mountains of all sizes and shapes, and sloping 
down to the very verge of the blue waters, with a covering of rich verdure, which forms 
so delightful a contrast with the color of the water. In the middle of this bay, the 
in the Panorama is supposed to be situated ; the fore water nearest to him being 
variegated by the vessels of war at anchor, surrounded by the rafts of the natives bearing 
refreshments to the waters. We are happy to inform Mr. Wilberforce, that the slaves 
look particularly happy; one is sucking an orange, and another applying a bottle to his 
mouth, with a zest and apparent good-will which are really enviable ; the more so, as 
the stairs by which we mount to the Panorama, are extremely numerous andéhigh, and 
are by no means calculated to dissipate any desire for refreshment in hot weather. The 
vessels are particularly well managed, and seem to start from the canvas, we could almost 
fancy we saw the motion of the flags. The water we do not think quite so successfully 
treated: it is supposed to be in a state of perfect calmness, but there is a rawness of 
appearance about it, which does not give a completely just idea of the clear transparent 
shining blueness of sheltered seas, with such asky above them. On the whole, however, 
we have seldom been more delighted than with this painting ; and if the spectators find 
only a tenth part of the pleasure we did on gazing upon it, they will be amply repaid for 
the fatigue of mounting a range of steps almest impossibly long. 


MISS HARRIS’S CONCERTS. 


Miss Harris’s Concerts have been supported by some of the first performers, and 
well attended for several years. Miss Paton made her first public appearance at one of 
them, and until the evening in question, has always sung at them; since, on this evening, 
it appeared that indisposition prevented her attendance, her sister, Miss I. Paton, sung in 
her stead, “ In Infancy,” and ‘ Mary of Castle Cary,” which last was encored. We 
think this lady’s talents would show to more advantage in other songs than those which 
we are accustomed to hear from her sister. Mr. Phillips sung “‘ O no we never mention 
her ;” and the tones of his powerful and melodious voice, modulated by exquisite taste 
and great feeling, rendered bis performance of this beautiful melody little short of abso- 
lute perfection ;---we wish we could say as much for his other song, “ Oft in the stilly 
night,”” but to this he gave, most unaccountably, a vehemence of expression completely 
at variance with the mournful tenderness of the words. Mr. Broadhurst’s “ I'd mourn 
the hopes that leave me,” and “ The Campbells are coming,” were received with their 
usual favor by the audience. Signor T. Rovenido took part in a comic duet, “ lo di tutto 
“5 mi contento,”” with Madame Castelli; and in a trio, with that lady and Signor Sola, 
with a precision and spirit rendered doubly effective by his extreme clearness of enun- 
ciation, and which ought to have communicated to his audience a larger portion of his own 
animation than it did. The Misses Bruguier performed with great execution on the harp 
and piano-forte; and a Signor Duvernay, whom we never remember to have heard be- 
fore, executed a fantasia on the guitar, and drew from his feeble instrument a su rising 
variety of tone. The chief novelty of the evening was the appearance of Miss illips, 
who had only once before sung in public: her appearance is interesting, she seems to 

ve a very sweet voice, and to sing in a chaste, correct style; but she was so much agi- 
tated, from extreme timidity, that her “ Dove sei” was but just audible. Miss Harris 
has a voice of extraordinary power and compass, some of her tones have a peculiar rich 
Sweetness we never heard in any other; of her first song, on the evening in question, we 
Will not speak, she was too much overcome on her first entrance by the enthusiastic recep- 
tton of her friends, to be able to do her own powers justice ; her second, “ The merry 
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“ pipes are ,” exhibited a manifest t, that fully explained the cause 
of the first t was in some patts deligh and met the reception it deserved ; her 
last song, “ I have fruit, I have flowers,” was given in a style that showed this lady’s 
talents te be of no common order. We cannot, however, help thinking, the rich volume 
of sound her voice can throw out, better adapted to sacred music and bravura, than to 
ballads; on which, however well executed, her powers are partly thrown away. Her 
two last songs were rapturously encored ; so also were Mr. Phillips’ first, and both Mr. 
Broadhurst’s songs. 


THE DRAMA. 


This being the benefit season at the Winter Theatres, criticisms upon their proceed- 
ings is, according to usage, dispensed for the present month. In the mean time, the 
Haymarket has opened without Liston; and the Surrey, under the management of the 
late autocrat of old Drury. We never saw Elliston play with more spirit than a few even- 
ings since, at the latter theatre; and never had we more occasion to grieve for his 
indolence, in not oftener appearing before the public—in a place more fitted to his talents 
---and before an audience more fitted to appreciate them, and with actors more fitted to 
support them. He is, without a rival, the first gentleman comedian on the stage, and 
that has been since Lewis. He is also a consummate artis, and is favored with a voice 
of more volume and sweetness than any within our memory. We will give bim a bit of 
good-telling advice, Let him bring out some piece in which he can personate his present 
Majesty---it would take; for the likeness in face, manner, wig, and voice, is incredibly 
striking. In Liston’s own part, and in Liston’s own house, Mr. J. Reeve has had the 
temerity to perform Paul Pry; and, what is more, to come off with whole bones. Had 
we never seen Liston in the part, we would pronounce Mr. Reeve’s performance of it to 
be admirable---as it is, we must declare it to be a most creditable and successful piece of 
acting. After a second visit, we will enter more fully into this gentleman's merits, which 
are truly comic, and ef no ordinary character. His great advantage is, as with Liston, 
that of person, voice, and an apparently unconscious drollery of manner; but unlike that 
admirable actor, Mr. Reeve is uneven and abrupt in his performance---now too much in 
relief, and now too much in the shade. But he is nevertheless an excellent, and most 
amusing performer. La Porte is here, and as excellent as his French accentuation can 
permit. Madame Pasta is still delighting and electrifying crowded audiences at the King’s 
Theatre; and still setting the power of words, to convey a notion of her astonishing 
powers, at defiance. We sat down two or three times to make an attempt, but abandoned 
it in despair. Perhaps this is the ne plus ultra of histrionic excellence, and of praise. 








